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LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

Like many other spots in London, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields is so flooded with memories that it 
baffles any attempt at history, if history pretends at 
all to completeness. The very first thing reported 
of it is the now usually discredited statement 
that Inigo Jones designedly laid it out to corre- 

nd with the base of the Great Pyramid. Horace 

alpole sneers at this by bracketing it with what 
he considers kindred absurdities, such as the form 
of Kenilworth keep, which is a horse fetter, and 
the gridiron of the Escurial. The last instance is 
possibly somewhat absurd, and yet Wren adopted 
it in his fine church of St. Lawrence Jewry ; but I 
have never been able to see the absurdity of adopt- 
ing the measure of the Great Pyramid. Surely 
any reason for fixing a dimension is quite as good 
as to have no reason at all. 

The base of the Pyramid yields a square of 
764 ft.; Malcolm says it contains 10$acres. The 
square is said by Timbs, Cassell’s ‘ London,’ and 
others repeating the same parrot’s tale, to be 821 ft. 
by 625 ft., which shows some 30,000 ft. short of 
the Pyramid. But if the measurement be taken to 
include the courtyards in front of the houses, as it 
ought to be, and I fancy has not been, that would 
bring it much nearer to the Pyramid—in fact, to 
Within 10,000 ft. of it. Now there is a further 
consideration: Inigo Jones only lived to superin- 


tend the erection of the west side, called Arch Row, 
leaving the south side by Portugal Street, called 
Portugal Row, untouched, as also the north side, 
called Newman’s Row or Holborn Row. There 
was no Whetstone Park then, and it is exceedingly 
probable that the 10,000 ft. wanting would have 
been preserved in these two remaining sides of the 
square. The indefatigable Peter Cunningham, in 
his ‘ Life of Inigo Jones’ (p. 22), remarks that the 
proportions of the square, ‘‘ those, it is said, of the 
base of the Great Pyramid,” are seen to advan 

in the view, painted in oils by the architect himself, 
now treasured at Wilton, the abode of the Pem- 
broke family—J. T. Smith says painted with mar- 
vellous skill by Jones’s own hand—and a companion 
picture of Covent Garden with a tree in the midst. 
This gives the elevation of Lindsey House, which is 
still the finest facade of any mansion in London. 
Even Cunningham mistakes here, for he says it 
has a stone facade in the picture. That can hardly 
be, for assuredly the stone house now standing is 
not Inigo’s, but a poor imitation of Inigo’s work 
by an inferior modern hand. It is a copy 
of the picturesque house that stands next door, 
and within the courtyard, distinguished by two 
beautiful pillars of small red brick surmounted by 
vases of strikingly original and handsome design— 
a house long inhabited by men of distinction. The 
proud Duke of Somerset resided there for some time, 
as did the Earls of Lindsey, who afterwards became 
Dukes of Ancaster. They migrated, however, to 
another once beautiful spot at Chelsea in Charles 
IT.’s time, and called it also Lindsey House, which, 
though broken up now into five, still stands. One 
of the houses was occupied by John Martin, the 
painter. Timbs repeats the error, as I deem it, of 
Cunningham, and calls the stone-fronted house 
Inigo’s ; to me that is impossible. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields is said by Canningham to 
have been the second place in London in which 
the houses were numbered, 1764, and he gives 
New Burlington Street as being the frst. This is 
not strictly correct. Prescot Street was the first 
street numbered. But if I mistake not it will be 
found that numbering began in the Inns of Court. 
We are told that numbering was not begun in 
Paris till 1768. But this is not accurate. 

The reason why Lincoln’s Inn Fields are not 
called Lincoln’s Inn Square apparently is that 
Inigo Jones built the first two squares io London 
on the plan of the places in France and elsewhere. 
In the case of Covent Garden be called it Piazza; 
and it is a great pity that we have not retained it 
as he left it, for Inigo and Wren are the only 
Englishmen who (since the medieval cathedral 
builders) have shown any knowledge of the laws of 
symmetrical proportion in building. In fact, we 
have lost this science since the “dark ages.” The 
old masons had the secret, and Wren was the last 
of them. They had a rule that adjusted tie size of 
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every ornament employed, of every tower, spire, 
dome, steeple, in regard to place, extension, or 
height. They knew what it must be mathematic- 
ally, and never dreamt of determining it by fantastic 
idiosyncrasy or whim esthetical, as a Barry, Bur- 

, Pugin would now. Their buildings, there- 
Son grew symmetrically as an organic whole, just 
as an animal would, so that from a fragment of 
beauty an architect, their equal, could work out a 
consistent whole from any given portion. Inigo 
called his experiment at Covent Garden by a 
foreign name. But the other had for ages gone by 
the pame of Fickett’s Fields, and at a late date 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, so this name was retained ; but 
when builders came to St. James’s they gave it the 
simpler name “square.” Leicester Square, however, 
drifted down right into this century as Leicester 


. Fields—just as we now build over a space and 


dub the horticultural paralysis as Chesterfield 
Gardens. In Newton’s map that illustrates his 
* London in the Olden Time’ we have depicted in 
Fickett’s Fields, in what would now form about 
the centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a large pond, 
with rivulet running from it in a south-westerly 
direction to “ via Aldewych,” or Drury Lane. It 
niust have supplied water to the fine old house of 
the Drurys, where Dr. Donne lived, afterwards 
celebrated as Craven House. 

The barristers and students of Lincoln's Inn have 
always shown an inclination to interfere with build- 
ing over the adjacent fields, just as Gray’s Inn 
interfered with the building in Theobald’s Road as 
blocking out their prospect of Hampstead, &c. But 
after a while, when the buildings were up, the lawyers 
flocked there, in residence first, and since that in 
chambers. Thus everywhere the wrong of to-day, 
once established, becomes the convenience of to- 
morrow. In 1641 they petitioned Parliament, and 
it was ordered “ that there shall be a stay made 
of any further building in Lincoln’s Inn Fie!ds, 
—, by Mr. Newton, till this House shall 

e 


further order therein.” By 1659 it was | 


pretty well all carried, for we learn that James 
Cooper, Robert Henley, and Francis Finch, with 
other owners of certain parcels of ground in the 
fields, shall be exempted from forfeiture in regard 
to buildings on “ three sides of the same fields,” 
provided, amongst other things, they should con- 
vey “the residue of the said fields” to 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn for laying into 
walks for common use and benefit, and that 
“passengers there for the future [be] better 
secured.” Whether after this conveyance any 
ground was absorbed into the gardens of the inn 
or not there is nothing here to show. 

The respectability of the place does not seem to 
have gained much, nor the passengers for the 
future to have been any better secured. Gay, in 
his ‘ Trivia,’ devotes several lines to warning them 
not to venture across the space that is railed in, 


lest the crutch that in daylight moved compassion 
should “ wound the bleeding head.” The “ lonely 
wall skirting the Inn is no safer there”; the link 
boy will ‘* quench the flaming brand” and share 
the booty with the “ mumpers” and “ ruffiers” of 
the fields. The word mumper occurs in Ned 
Ward’s ‘ London Spy’ (part v.), where he describes 
“a parcel of wretches’’ as “ hopping about by the 
assistance of their crutches, like so many Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields mumpers, drawing into a body to 
attack the coach of some charitable lord.” Here 
the word attack only means beset with begging 
whine. Grose, in his ‘Olio,’ —_ of the “ mumping 
fraternity ”; a mumyper is a beggar in gipsy speech 
according to Leland and others. In oot and 
Crofton’s ‘ Dialect of the English Gipsies’ the 
gipsy equivalent for mumper is chodrokono moosh 
moosh=man, chodrokono=poor). From this the 
inference would be that mumper was, if Romany 
at all, only adopted into it by gipsies dwelling in 
England. But to mump is a very old word in the 
North, and means to beat. It is also the result of 
beating, a lump or swelling, as in the disease called 
‘‘mumps.” It also means to grimace, and is 
connected with mumble, which means strictly to 
chew like a rabbit, moving the jaws nimbly, and 
muttering. The whole of these meanings indicate 
very happily the violent beggar-tribe of the Stuart 
— who were to be whipped as vagabonds. 
hey simpered and muttered and cajoled by day, 
and beat and robbed their victim at night when 
caught in the fields defenceless. Ruffler, again, 
| is a highly expressive term. It is close of kin 
to rufian, such as was Scarecrow, mentioned by 
Sir Roger in Spectator (No. 6) as “the beggar in 
| Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who disables himself in his 
right leg, and asks alms all day to get himself a 
warm supper and a trull at night.” A ruffer is 
especially bully to a low woman. In Italian, ruff 
isa scramble ; rufiano, a pimp and bully. Like our 
word rough and Danish ru, its root-meaning is 
precisely the same, and denotes rough and hairy, 
as is intimated in Trench’s treatment of the word 
ruffian, after Diez. It is too long to go into 
minutely now. The horse-market in Smithfield, 
where trials in sword and buckler practice were 
held, was called ‘‘ Ruffians’ Hall.” “ He is only 
fit for Ruffians’ Hall” is a proverb given both by 
Bohn and Hazlitt. In old Fickett’s Fields, like 
Smithfield, jousts were held between the Templars 
and the rival knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields might well have been called 
** Rufflers’ Hall,” such was the congregation here 
of beggars. Ruffian in cant is the devil ; rouffer 
in French argot is soldat, because the worthless 
set commonly assumed the garb and character of 
wounded soldiers and sailors to excite compassion. 
This precisely corresponds with the lines in Gay's 
‘Trivia,’ and with what Timbs says, though 
| does not say where he gets it from :— 
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“Lincoln's Inn Fields Ruflers were wretches who 
assumed the character of maimed soldiers and begged 
from the claims of Naseby, Edgehill, Newbury, and 
Marston Moor; their prey was people of fashion, whose 
coaches they attacked, and if refused relief, they turned 
mumper, muttering audibly,‘ "Tis asad thing that an old 
crippled Cavalier should be suffered to beg for a main- 
tenance, and a young Cavalier, that never heard the 
whistle of a bullet, should ride in bis coach.’” 

Thus the fields became the haunt of all 
loiterers, bowlers, beggars, showmen, boys; or, 
to borrow the ecenic and red-lattice words of 
Thornbury, “ dommerers,” ‘‘ whipjacks,” “Abram 
mep,” “fraters,”“‘anglers,” and “clapper-dudgeons ” 
all congregated at the spot. Here Lily, the 
astrologer, when a servant at Mr. Wright's, at the 
corner house over against Strand Bridge, spent his 
idle hours in bowling with ‘‘ Wat the cobbler, 
Dick the blacksmith, and such like companions.” 

But the champion feat of roguery, unless some 
give the palm to the usurpation of the seals by the 
Commonwealthsmen, was when Thomas Sadler, 
early in 1676/7, broke with confederates into the 
house of Heneage Finch, the Lord High Chancellor, 
in Great Queen Street adjacent, and stole the mace 
and purse. They carried them through the fields 
at night in mock procession to their lodging in 
Koightrider Street. The mace-bearer walked before 
Sadler, the purse-bearer behind. It was a proud 
night for Sadler, but he expiated it at Tyburn a 
few days later on, viz., March 16, 1676/7. Sic 
transit gloria mundi. The only like glory was 
when, in 1784, on March 24, at night, thieves 
broke into 45, Great Ormond Street and robbed 
Chancellor Thurlow of the Great Seal; they on 
that occasion rejected the pouch as valueless, and 
left the mace as too unwieldy. The thieves were 
caught, but the seal had already “ got into circula- 
tion through the melting pot,” as Cunningham 
rather wittily puts it. But if pressed by men who 
insist on scientific accuracy he could scarcely defend 
this play of words. He could not show that they 
issued it in base coinage, and so he would stand 
unjustified in saying that it “‘ got into circulation.” 
Strict accuracy would suggest that it might have 
got into plate, and so might have become fixed at 
the very Mansion House itself; now what is fixed 
is not in circulation. Q.E.D. The theft, however, 
delayed the issue of some patents and public docu- 
ments of importance until a new seal could be made. 
This time I think the thieves were not executed 
at Tyburn. Thomas Sadler was born before his 
time, and as a consequence died before it, like 
many others of the undistinguished great. Here 
is a further case for scientific accuracy to think out 
thoroughly, and make plain to the meanest intellect 
of us all. Cana man who lives before his time 
and dies before it be strictly said to have ever 
lived at all? C. A. Warp. 


(To be continued. ) 


* HIEROGLYPHIC” BIBLES. 

In the Atheneum for April 22 last a letter of 
mine appeared on the English versions and editions 
of so-called ‘‘ Hieroglyphic” Bibles, which brought 
me many letters on the subject, although only two 
or three furnished me with any new information. 
So long ago as August 2, 1856, a correspondent 
had an “ anxious inquiry ” inserted in ‘N. & Q.,” 
and it strangely remained unanswered for nearly a 
quarter of a centary, wher, in ‘N. & Q., 6" 8. 
ii. 228, the ball was set rolling—with a vengeance 
—and kept up till “angry passions began to rise,” 
and our good friend the Editor “ put the closure 
on the discussion. There are several misstatements 
in the correspondence, such as the assertion 
(CN. & Q.,’ 6" S. iii. 294) that “the cuts were 
engraved by Thos. Bewick for T. Hodgson, who 
printed the work in 1783.” There is certainly 
every reason to believe that Thos. Bewick did 
some of the cuts in Hodgson’s ‘Curious Hiero- 
glyphick Bible,’ but not all of them, and on this 
point Bewick’s biographers and Bewick experts 
are agreed. But if we may credit a note of John 
Bewick s, written on proof of cover of the book, 
preserved in the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings in the British Museum, the first edition was 
published in 1776. A copy of the second, dated 
1784, is in the British Museum, I have my doubts 
as to John Bewick’s accuracy in setting down 1776 
as the date of the first edition, since Thos. Bewick 
came to London on October 1, 1776 (when, it is 
true, he immediately got work todo from Hodgson, 
a Newcastle man, like himself), and returned to 
Newcastle on June 22, 1777. However, the 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ who gave 1783 as the 
date of the first edition can hardly, I think, be 
correct. But the question will be fully discussed 
in my forthcoming bibliographical account of 
hieroglyphic Bibles, foreign as well as English. 

The British Museum possesses of the work with 
which Bewick’s name is associated, which went 
through twenty editions between (say) 1776 and 
1812, examples of second edition (1784), third 
edition (1785), fourth edition (1786), sixth edition 
(1788), and ninth edition (1791). In 1794 the 
thirteenth edition was published (by assignment of 
Hodgson’s trustees) by R. Bassam, and I have a 
copy of this edition at present before me. A corre- 
spondent has kindly given me particulars of the 
eleventh edition, but I am still without information 
regarding the following: first edition (any year 
before 1784), fifth edition (? 1787), seventh edition 
(11789), eighth edition (1790), tenth edition 
(?1791-2), twelfth edition (1793), fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth (1812).* 


* An exact copy of this first English version was pub- 
lished by B. Dugdale, Dublin, mpoctxxxrx., purport- 
ing to be the “Fourth Edition” (Hodgson’s fourth 
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Of chap-book versions I wish to kn»~ any 

culiarities in the following: A. K. New an & 
London; Walker, Otley, Yorks; J. Catoach 
London; and if any correspondent possessing 
examples—espec’«!!y of the editions of the Bewick 
version noted above—would kindly communicate 
direct with me, I should be infinitely obliged ; and 
he might possibly thereby help to complete a 
missing chapter of bibliography. snes 
W. A. Crovston. 
129, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


SHAKSPEARE’S BIOGRAPHY. 

I have to thank Pror. Tomiinson for the com- 
plimentary terms in which he refers to my Shake- 
speare notes (8 S, iii. 169). I would have been 
further gratified had my remarks the desired effect 
of altering his views on the major facts of Shake- 
speare’s biography. I am afraid Pror. Tomuiy- 
son in the compiling of his statements did not 
adopt a scientific method. I have noticed he relies 
mainly on tradition, and a notional apprehension 
reared on no basis whatever. Biographic data in 
connexion with Shakespeare may be divided into 
three classes—the contemporary and alone authen- 
tic, the psychological (consequently conjectural), 
and the apocryphal (usually unreliable). J. O. 
Halliwell - Phillipps, in his patiently compiled 
* Outlines,’ cautiously works in most of the canards 
and hearsay tales ; other biographers, loving sensa- 
tion rather than truth, boldly accept them, and 
spare no form of logic or persuasion to make others 
believe them also. In an ideal biography traditions 
may be recorded, but not insisted on ; all gossipy 
stories carried orally through two generations must 
yield to contemporary evidence with its natural and 
psychological inferences. Interested as I am, on 
grounds which I will explain later, Pror. Tom- 
Linson will pardon me contesting each statement 
which is not in harmony with contemporary evi- 
dence. 

Shakespeare’s early education.—This point will 
serve to illustrate the improbability of apocryphal 
tales. Tradition informs us that he was early taken 
from school, that he associated with poachers and 
the vagabond element of his native town, that he 
fled as a felon, and started his London life asa 
holder of horses, mingling with grooms, courtezans, 
stage-supers, and all the motley throng that would 
frequent the stage-doors. With such an environ- 
ment and nature’s own curriculum he has created 
the noblest characters, the loveliest women 
imagination has conceived, he has displayed a 
reading so remarkable, an observation so omniscient, 


edition had been issued in London'three years previously). 
I should like to know somewhat about the first, second, 
and third editions, which I presume Dugdale also pub- 
lished in Dublin, Hitherto my “anxious inquiries’ 
in likely quarters in Ireland have, gained me no informa- 


that cause-explaining students draw back in a state 
of abashed bewilderment ; besides, only eleven 
years after his reputed criminal ostracism we find 
him established in Stratford purchasing properties 
and rated as a gentleman. Pror. Toms1nson, with 
marvellous precision, informs us that Shakespeare 
could read and write between the ages of fourteen 
and fifteen; he must indeed have been an arrant 
micher and dunce if these were the limits of his 
education. Roger Ascham certainly expected more 
from a youth of his age. I referred to Rowe's ‘ Life’ 
and Ben Jonson’s phrase; they are now used 
against me. What are their value? Rowe was 
not born till fifty-seven, and his book was not 
compiled till ninety-three years after Shakespeare’s 
death. His revelations are not substantiated by 
any written or otherwise authenticated evidence. 
This is the way to write fiction, surely not bio- 
graphy. While any one that studies the personal 
character of “rare Ben” will at once appreciate 
the value of his testimony. He gloried in his 
profound erudition, he boasted *‘ he knew more 
in Greek and Latin than all the Poets in England,” 
his bombastic pedantry caused him to belittle men 
of undisputed learning (see Chapman’s epigram) ; 
he viewed Shakespeare as one subsidized by nature; 
he conceded him genius, inspiration, art, every- 
thing you will but learning, and that was proudly 
and autocratically his own. Aubrey, in his ‘ Lives 
of Eminent Men,’ notes :— 

** Though as Ben Johnson sayes of him, that he had 
but little Latine and lesse Greek, he understood Latine 
pretty well, for he had been in his younger yeares a 
schoolmaster in the countrey.” 


Shakespeare’s marriage-—In my previous note 
I advanced the facts which established my faith in 
his connubial felicity. Pror. Tomiinson ignores 
these. In addition, I would urge it is remarkable 
that for two centuries and a half after the event 
not a whisper of this unhappy union was registered. 
Some time in the first decades of the present cen- 
tury the idea was broached, and the falsehood has 
since run on unspigoted. What was the cause of 
the Hegira? In a year when his father had no 
goods to distrain Shakespeare left his native town. 
The purpose of his enforced alienation is registered 
in the estate records. Year by year he accumu- 
lated and saved, that his family might be enriched, 
that they and he might reside in the proudest 
mansion of his native town; he sought in the 
Court of Heraldry for a coat of arms, that his 
father might vie with the local gentry. Is this the 
conduct of a misogamist and wife deserter? Dis- 
parity in age does not necessarily occasion con- 
jugal estrangement. Dr. Johnson and Lord 
Beaconsfield married ladies that were their seniors, 
and were happy ; Milton and W. Savage Landor 
found youthful partners, and their lives were 
marred by ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ disturbances. You 
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can you pose as evidence a ballad written some he wasadramatist and was recognized assuch. Pror. 
centuries after the event. The sonnets may not, TomLinson, relying on Sonnets xxxvii, and Ixxxix. 
for an obvious reason, be used autobiographically ; (not lxxx.), asserts that Shakespeare was lame. He 
but there are passages which could scarcely be may or may not be right. Till some “Daniel come to 
addressed to other than his wedded wife :— | judgment” and interpret these poems of Chaldean 

But do thy worst to steal thyself away, subtlety and mystery, we must “burst in ignor- 

For term of life thou art assured mine, | ance,” conjecture, or romance it & la Gerald 


In Sonnets Ixxi. and Ixxii., written in deep des- | Massey. The poet’s statement that he was made 


pondency, he charges her to change her name in 
case of his death. In sonnets xxxvi., li., xcvii., 
and xcviii., he speaks of enforced absence. In 
Sonnet xxxix. he gives the cause :— 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee which thou deserv’st alone, 
The ‘* Will” sonnets are also evidently addressed 
to his wife. Many of his sonnets, in my opinion, 
were dedicated to his loved partner, during his 
early years of struggle and nostalgia in the great 
capital. 

Shakespeare careless about publication. —If Pror. 
Tomcinson had read my note he would have per- 
ceived that the purpose of it was not a needless 
adumbration of Shakespeare’s genius, but an 
attempt to prove that the ‘‘ newly correcting and 
augmenting” “was done solely with a view to 
publication.” Shakespeare belonged to the great 
theatrical companies of his day, and his first busi- 
ness would be to seek publicity and profit through 
the stage ; but the many editions through which 
‘Venus and Adonis’ and some cf his dramatic 
works passed, besides the zealous amending and 
developing which he bestowed on his second 
editions, argue that he was not ignorant of another 
source of revenue, and that he was not satisfied 
with mere contemporary fame. Pror. TomLInson 
gives a list “of the dramas that were printed for 
the first time” in the 1623 folio. ‘ Othello’ was 
printed in 1622; the second and third parts of 
‘Henry VI.’ in 1600 and 1619; ‘As You Like 
It’ was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1600; the 


lame by ‘‘ Fortune’s dearest spite” may refer to 

| his father’s bankruptcy, in which he was involved. 
| But is it not assuming too much in stating that 
the poet’s dislike to acting was due to this decrepi- 
tude. The one character which Rowe discovered 
Shakespeare played was the Ghost in ‘ Hamle:.’ 
_ The spectacle of the dreadful majesty of Denmark 
| limping across the stage like aspavined horse is at 
| once ludicrous and damaging to your correspon; 
| dent’s hypothesis. 


| There are mighty reasons why the nation 
| should make itself the watchful guardian of Shake- _ 
| speare’s honour. A few chiliads will pass, and , 


| Britain must, in accordance with inexorable law, 
_ take her place with the quiescent nations ; yet her 
| position will be foremost among the races whose 
‘achievements in thought and action have made 
their influences imperishable. 


Shakespeare in that day will reign supreme. It 


| 


splendour of his “ volume’s light.” For his superb 
genius there can be no fear; but associated with 
genius is character, and here a deciduous force is 
at work, his character is shadowed by a false 
| penumbra. No criticism of Shakespeare has pro- 
voked more vehement protest than that of Voltaire, 
yet each comment was founded on, or was the 
| inevitable outcome of, the current biography. The 
|general paucity of graphical documents, the 
vicious practice of setting in sharp antithesis 
| yenius and vice has contributed to this state of 
things. In connexion with Shakespeare let it be 


is paramount that no blotch mars the incandescent - 


first and second parts of ‘Henry VI.’ in 1602; | remembered that silence itself is a mute witness of 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’ in 1606; and | his nobility, for vice never fails to sound trumpet- 
‘Antony and Cleopatra’ in 1608; and though | toned its association with men of genius ; that “ he 


there are no known editions of these works, it is 
quite possible they were printed. Deducting these, 
it will be found that the residuum, with few excep- 


tions, belong to his later period ; is it pot probable | 


that Shakespeare designedly withheld these works 
that he might publish them in a collected form ? 
That he did not edit his own works, like Ben Jon- 


son, is due to his prematuze death ; the duplex | 


references by his joint editors, “since it had been 
ordained otherwise, and he departed from that 


right,” decidedly hint that he cherished such an | 


intention. 
Shakespeare's profession. —I readily allow that in 


was indeed honest, and of an open and free nature, 
‘had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions ”; that he loved his country and home, 
and won unequivocal respect and admiration from 
his contemporaries. The stigma will then be wiped 
away, and his character will go down the ages as 
the most enduring and glorious monument of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin, 


Ox Béerancer’s Sone, ‘La 
turning over some old papers, I lighted on a MS. 
book containing some of my youthful translations. 


his first years of Thespian endeavour Shakespeare, | Among these was Béranger’s song on the ‘Goddess 
in his réle of “Johannes Factotum,” may have made | of Liberty,’ which was inspired by his meeting the 
himself useful in small parts, but 1 emphatically | woman who in her youth had personated that 
assert that his profession was not that of an actor, | character in one of the revolutionary fétes. Wish- 
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ing to know something about this woman, I turned | When we intoxicated, heaven entreating, pai 
© ietai Erected Beauty on an altar high, 
to my copy of the ‘ Histoire de la Révolution - rd a fect rec 
Frangaise,’ by Louis Blanc, 2 vols., quarto, Paris, no You, image Liberty old 
date. These volumes contain a considerable num- | of 
ber of well-executed portraits of the principal = Has dimmed those eyes which onee Love's lustre shed ; ' 
and some of the women who figured in the great | aoain I see you when that wrinkled brow 33 
national movement, but I was not able to find the | Seems at my voice to blush for beauty fled. h 
portrait of that woman, nor any account of her. | But courage still ! Car, altar, flowers, and youth, th 
A Frenchman would be greatly surprised to be | _ Hope, Sea’ — beauty, pride — ys 
told that a book issued from the Paris press could vanis 
eee v. 
be badly edited. I have already (8 S. iii. 81) re- C. Tomurnsow a 
ferred to a case in point in the “Grands Ecrivains ; N 
rre e “G Highgate, N. 
edition of the ‘Life of Molére.’ I have now to : 
complain of M. Blanc’s volumes. They contain} A Corrace tx Loypox.—Apropos 
pp. clxxii, 716, 775, or 1,663 quarto pages, printed | of the discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the site of to. 
in double columns, and containing 600 engravings, | Mrs, Siddons’s cottage at Westbourne Green, it be. 
375 of which are portraits. The engravings are | may be interesting to note that just off St. Mary’s ai 
not numbered, nor is any list given of them, s0/ Road, Paddington Green, there still stands an old fec 
that there is no guide as to the presence or absence | thatched cottage, apparently just the same as when be 
of a portrait, except by searching through that | it was engulfed by London forty or fifty years ago. = 
part of the book which by a rough guess may be | There is also close by an old-fashioned red-brick 
expected to contain it. There is no index, and | farmhouse. C A. O. poe 
the table of contents at the end of each volame kK 
contains only brief heads of chapters, without any; “ Wuar price ?'’—This familiar locution is a be 
attempt at analysis of contents. good deal older than it seems. [ have run it 0 
Some of your readers will doubtless be able to | back to Act V. sc. iii. of Middleton’s ‘ Changeling,’ it 
supply the information I have been in search of, | acted at Court, Jan. 4, 1623, where De Flores is . 
and this will add to the interest of the pathetic | asked, ‘‘ What price goes murder!” ‘d 
strains of the most popular of the songsters of W. F. Watrer. ob 
France. The following translation was made in 
1831; but I have again compared it with the|,. P. 
original, and made some corrections :— N. & Q.’ (8 S. iii.) Pror. Tomirysow alludes 
: ‘ to this lady (the supposed inventor of the hydro- 
' ee meter, though it would seem to have been known 
per’ | long before her time) as of Constantinople. This 
| must be a lapsus plume, as it need scarcely be said 
When all the people did your car surround, that the ill-fated Hypatia (probably best known to an 
With the immortal name your progress cheering English readers by Kingsley’s novel) was of Alex- 
Of ber whose standard you then waved around? andria, nor does it appear that she was ever at 
With your own glory, and with beauty teeming, Constantinople in her life. “ 
calutes In the very interesting communication to which I 
Liberty refer Pror. speaks of Archimedes and 
the specific gravity of Hiero’s crown. May I ask th 
0 4 pon who first used the philosopher’s famous exclamation lit 
ur protectora crowded roun our car, . * 
Flowers wine raining, modest maidens sending a pyce 68 On English word, and why the aspirate 
Their songs to mingle with the hymn of war. was not placed before it, for it certainly should be 
While I, of destiny the orphan child, not eurcka, but heureka? Was this ‘‘ ignorance, 
Drank of the bitter cup she tendered me. pure ignorance” / W. T. Lyrwy. co 
I cried, ‘‘Oh be to me a mother mild, Blackheath. at 
Goddess of Liberty of 
Vanished that age of fearful names and |iate, Titae.— N 
Which in my youth I could not understand, ** Loaves of home-made bread are sometimes brought, M 
But horror seized me for the stranger's fate, reminiscences of the time when some of the good old bl 
E’en while I lisped those sweet words “ Native land’: | house-mothers used to present their clergyman with a 
All for defence were arming, all in motion, loaf out of their ‘leasing corn’ as their tithe. Another m 
All then were proud, most proud was poverty : tithe, acting the other way, was that when a tenth child cl 
Ah, now restore my infantine emotion, was born in a family, without any previous deaths, a 
Goddess of Liberty ! spray of myrtle was fastened in its christening cap—there 
were such things then—and the parson was bound to send 
buried made it to school. Such a tithe child have seen baptized.” 
enty years: the nation slept once more ; 
The cane with his balance outs has said, So says Miss Yonge in ‘ An Old Woman s Out- ne 
“ Ye Gauls, we come to weigh your golden store.” | look, p. 200. In these days of free schooling the w 
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parson’s responsibility is greatly lightened. The 
recoil of the tithe system in a poor parish in the 
olden time was a serious matter, though probably 
of rare occurrence, Sr. Swirar. 


Tanpem D.O.M. (See 1* S. iii. 62,173; v. 
330 ; ix. 137, 286; x. 255.)—In looking through 
the early volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ among many un- 
answered queries I have come upon one to which 
I am able to give a reply, viz., that of S. S. (1% S. 
v. 330) as to the habitat of the ancient library 
described by Faser Marinus (1* 8. iii. 62) as 
reposing in an ancient mansion in the distant 
recesses of Cornwall. ’ 

Lanhydrock, near Bodmin, is the place referred 
to, and the owner, Lord Robartes, whose father 
was “the present proprietor” in 1851, keeps the 
old books with the most reverent care and in per- 
fect order, an announcement which I am sure will 
be gratifying to S. S. if, as I trust, he is still, after 
more than forty years, a subscriber to ‘ N. & Q.’ 

There is no certain solution of the mysterious 
“Tandem D.O.M.,” written by Hannibal Gamon 
in some of the books, but the initials can hardly 
be imagined to stand for anything but ‘‘ Deo 
Optimo Maximo,” of which they are such a well- 
known abbreviation. J. Eastwoop (1" S. iii. 173) 
may probably be near the mark in suggesting the 
idea of the collector’s thanks to God on at length 
obtaining a long-sought volume. 

R. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest to affix their | 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Datmanor.”—Two recent dictionaries have | 


in the ‘ Memoirs’ that she wrote? The name of 
Marshal Junot is associated with a celebrated 
Stradivari instrument that was in the Chapel Royal 
at Madrid in 1785; and which, in common with 
others, disappeared at the time of the invasion of 
that city by the French. Marshal Junot is credited 
with having abstracted several instruments. This 
particular violin is next heard of in Paris in 
1819. Was it the practice of Napoleon’s generals 
to furnish any inventory or report of the works of 
art they obtained in the countries they invaded ? 
Arraur Freperick Hitt. 


Dovittette Pocket-soox.”—What was 
this like? In the recently published ‘ Life of 
Georgiana, Lady de Ros,’ p. 29, it is stated that 
“George the Fourth had been in the habit of 
carrying about a douillette pocket-book.” In Gase’s 
‘Dictionary’ I find dowillette to mean ‘‘ wadded 
gown, wadded slipper, furred shoe.” How came 
the word to be applied to a pocket-book ? 

JAYDER. 
[Similar things are still on sale. } 


Eyoravines oF Bockier’s Harp.—About a 
century ago some good engravings of this ship- 
building yard (situated on the Beaulieu River, in 
the New Forest, and belonging to the Adams 
family) were executed. I believe they were oval 
in shape, size about eight inches by six. I am 
anxious to trace them, and shall feel deeply in- 
debted for assistance. 


Carr. Cormanp.—Who was this? Faulkner 
says he was living at the Hermitage, North End, 
in 1813. Please answer direct. 

Cuas. Jas. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Hicu Suerirr’s Girt Rop.—Why does a high 
sheriff carry a gilt rod when in attendance on the 


“ Dalmahoy, a kind of bushy bob-wig worn by | judge? Is it as a badge of office, or as a weapon 


tradesmen in the last century, especially by che- 

mists.” I shall be glad of any information as to 

this name, and for references to its mention in 

literature. J. A. H. Mornay. 
Oxford. 


Bewick Buocks.—In the sale of the Hugo 
collection of books illustrated by the Bewicks, held 
at Sotheby’s in August, 1877, lot 389, consisting 
of a number of engraved wooden blocks to ‘ The 
New Invented Horn-Book,’ &c., was bought by a 
Mr. Lewis, whose address, or the whereabouts of the 
blocks, I am anxious to find. I shall also be very 
much obliged if collectors owning blocks of this 
class will kindly communicate with me. 

Ayprew W. Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Marsnat Jonot.—Can any one tell me of any 
reference to Marshal Junot as a violinist, and 


whether his wife has said anything on this point | 


of defence; or is it symbolical of authority from the 
sovereign to keep the peace, and a symbol of the 
sceptre ? Pre@nix. 


Lyston Parisn CuurcH, IN THE County oF 
Essex.—lI should be obliged if any of your readers 
could give me information as to when the above 
church was built, and to whom it was dedicated. 

E. F. Burton. 


Trances.—Where can I find the best account 
of trances, or cataleptic sleep, including particular’ 
as to premonitory symptoms, duration of slee 
&e.? Do the senses wake first; and are people 
sometimes, while conscious, unable to speak or 
signal? Would a person falling asleep with a 
dominant thought awake with it still in a 
of the mind ? » we 


Reat Name Sovcnr.—I should be greatly 
obliged if one of your readers could give me the 
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real name of the East Anglian Quaker banker and 
Hebrew scholar mentioned in Borrow’s * Lavengro,’ 
together with any facts concerning him. 

Epwarp V. Lvcas. 


Arcnpgacon Berens.—This well-known and 
wost respected clergyman, who died in 1859, is 
said to have written or compiled a manual of 
‘ Prayers for Schoolboys’; but the book is not to 
be found in any list of his writings. I should be 
glad of information—-still more glad to have a copy. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings, 


Tae “ Bett Inn,” Grovucester.—The annexed 
announcement appears in the London Evening 
Post, No. 2376, Jan. 29-Feb. 1, 1743:— 


“A Great Cock-Match to be Fought at Mr. White- | 


field's at the Bell Inn in Gloucester, (in a Pit built for 
that Perpose) between the Gentlemen of Shropshire and 
the Gentlemen of Monmouthshire: To shew Forty-cne 
Cocks in the Main for Ten Guineas a« Battle, and Two 
Hundred Guineas the Odd Battle; and Twenty-one 
Cocks for By-Battles, for Four Guineas each, To weigh 
on Monday the 2d of May next, and to fight the three 
following Days.” 

It would be interesting to learn what relation 
the then landlord of the “Bell Inn” bore to the 
Rev. George Whitefield (1714-1770), founder of 
the Calvinistic Methodists. Danizx Hirwe tt. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Prrer DE LA Rocne.—He was one of the early 
Bishops of Winchester. He was also named De 
Rupibus. I suppose his name was simply Peter 
Rock ; but when made bishop he assumed its Latin 
and French equivalent as being grander and more 
dignified. Is this so; and are there any other 
examples ? Perros. 


N. Pocock, Artist.—What is known of this 
artist? Three of his water-colour paintings, signed 
and dated 1795, representing naval fights, were 
sold a few weeks ago, at a country house near 
Canterbury, for 1001. each. They were considered 
excellent examples of his works, and cheap at the 
price. WINGEHAM. 

Kent. 

{Born in Bristol in 1741, died at Maidenhead in 1821. 
Between 1782 and 1815 he contributed a hundred and 
thirteen sea-pieces to the Royal Acalemy, and ‘wenty- 
five to the British Institution. See Graves's ‘ Dictionary 
of Artists.’ A memoir also appears in Bryan's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters.’ 


_ Coprer Toxen.—I should be glad of informa- 
tion about a small copper token which was lately 


_discovered here on taking up a plank in the floor 


of an old house. The token is very slightly bigger 
than a sixpence, and has been much worn. The 
obverse is a man’s bust turned to the left, with the 
Inscription ISAAC NEWTON. On the reverse is, 
apparently, Britannia facing to the left, with the 


inscription BRITANNIA RULES, and in the base the 


date 1707. Isee that Sir Isaac Newton was made 
Warden of the Mint in 1696. C. W. Penny. 
Wokingham, 


Scricipes Buriep at Cross Roaps.—At what 
period did the old practice of burying suicides 
at cross roads commence ? A. WILLIAMS. 

Kingston Hall, Hull. 

[See 1" S. iv, 116, 212,329; v.405; vi. 44,353; vii, 617.] 


Davsieny’s. — Where was Daubigny’s Club 
held? And what sort of a club was it? Timbs, 
Walpole, Wright, Cunningham, Wheatley do not 
mention it; yet it is memorable as the place 
where the words were alleged to have been uttered 
which brought about the famous duel between 
| Lieut.-Col. Charles Lenox, Coldstream Guards, 
afterwards fourth Duke of Richmond, and H.R.H. 
of York, his commanding officer,a hundred and 
_ four years ago this 26th of May. 

W. F. Water. 


Sr. Peter axp tHe Tripte Crown.—It might 
be well to reprint in ‘N. & Q.’ the following ques- 
tion, asked by B. L. in the Weekly Register of 
June 10. In Green’s ‘Short History of the Eng- 

| lish People,’ vol. ii. p. 670, 
| “is a view of the old rood-screen of Westminster Abbey, 
'on which are statues of St. Peter and St. Paul; the 
| former is denoted by the key in the right hand and the 
triple-crowned mitre on the head. Was this a common 
way of representing him!” 

E. W. 


Eva, Wire or Stroncpow.—Her father was 
Dermod MacMurrogh, King of Leinster; but who 
was her mother—a daughter of O’More, Prince of 
Leix? Ifso, what was his full name and pedigree ? 


xX. Y. Z 


Ferrert Famity.—Is the Italian house of 
Ferreri (one branch of which exists at Alassio 
between San Remo snd Savona) identical in its 
origin with the Norman house of Ferrars, Earls 
of Derby—Henry de Ferriis, or Ferrarius, a Nor- 
man, Robert de Ferrare, created Earl of Derby, 
A.D. 1137—and its later issue the Ferrers de 
Chartley and the Ferrers de Groby ? 

Sansovino, in his ‘ Dell’ Origine et de’ Fatti delle 
Case I]lustri d’ Italia’ ( November 10, 1582, Venezia), 
states, under the heading of “ Ferreri”: ‘‘ The 
Acciauola in Florence, ‘nobilissima per sangue 
antico’ [i.¢., most noble by ancient blood], once 
.+ss--Dukes of Athens. Of these the most 
renowned was, perhaps, Nicola Acciauoli, a great 
magnate and seneschal of the kingdom of Naples” 
(‘il regno di Puglia”). Here he quotes Leonardo 
d’ Aretino, “ who came to Florence, ‘da lontano 
luogo’ [i.¢., from afar]. This house then, eventu- 
ally driven thence through the violence of the 
Guelph and Ghibelline factions, exiles...... with- 
drew to divers parts of Italy...... to Vercelli Pied- 


mont, where, the people of the district proving 
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slow to learn the name Acciauoli, they lost the 
patronymic, and were called Ferreri, Forrere, or 
Forestieri (i. ¢., foreigners), and with this cog- 
nomen they remain to the present day” (a. p. 1582). 

So far Sansovino; but Acciajo, Acciajuolo (steel), 
Ferro, Ferrare, Ferrarie (iron) are clearly all but 
convertible terms, modifications of one idea, im- 
plying the quality or characteristic of the name. 
These Acciauoli, Ferreri, who came up, as we have 
seen, from ‘‘ilregno di Paglia,” were they not 
—the presumption is strong—of the race of Robert 
Guiscard and his Normans, of the self-same house 
whose members passed from the Latinized duchy 
with William the Conqueror to the conquest of 
England—Ferro, the house of Ferrars, Earls of 
Derby ? 

Entering the service of the Dukes of Savoy 
and the King of France, the Piedmont-Lombard 
Ferreri acquired wealth, lands, fame, and honours. 
If they lost their patronymic, they retained their 
armorial bearings. “ Conservando pero le insegne 
antiche della famiglia” (Sansovino). The Ferreri 
d’ Alassio bear upon their shield, carved in stone 
over the portal of their palazzo (Marchese Ferreri 
d@’ Alassio), the three bars borne by Earl Ferrers 
(see Lodge’s ‘ Peerage, Plates, 1832; Sharpe’s 
ditto, “ Genealogical,” 1830). Some of your corre- 
spondents will doubtless be able to inform me if 
this surmise of the common origin of the house is 
correct. IsaBeLta G, C, CiirForb. 


Farr Rosamunp.—Can any one tell me to what 
authority we owe the history of the fair, frail 
Rosamund, whose wrongs have of late enlisted the 
sympathies of the playgoing public ? 

I have seen it stated in more than one English 
history that she was the mother of Geoffrey, Arch- 
bishop of York. Walter Mapes, who was the 
friend and companion of Henry II., and probably 
better versed than any other writer of the period 
in the Court scandals of those days, distinctly 
states that Geoffrey was the son of a certain pub- 
lica named Hikenai or Ykenai (‘ De Nugio Curia- 
lium,’ cap. vi. dist. 5). Hoveden tells us that 
Hugh of Lincoln ordered the remains of Fair 
Rosamund to be disinterred from their resting- 
place in Godstow nunnery and buried outside the 
church, and Stow furnishes a somewhat unsavoury 
epitaph. Where can I find any other trustworthy 
information ? E. S. 

[Have you consulted Lyttelton’s ‘ Life of Henry II.’ 
and Barington’s history of the reign of the same monarch ; 
also Speed and Holinshed } 


Picture.—A friend of mine has a picture 
which I am almost certain represents the nativity 
of St. John the Baptist. In the background two 
female attendants are represented, one of whom 
holds in her hand a dish or salver in which lies 
an egg. I wish some one would interpret for me 
this piece of symbolism. K, P. D. E. 


Hep lies, 


THOMAS SHADWELL, LAUREATE, 
(8 S. iv. 8.) 

He claimed descent from the family of Shad- 
well, of Lyndowne, co. Stafford—to whom arms 
were granted 1537—but was son of John Shadwell, 
of the parish of Broomhill (aear Brandon), co. 
Norfolk, where he was born. Chalmers says “ at 
Staunton Hall,” so that if there be such a place in 
said parish, he is probably correct. Was educated 
at home for five years under a Mr. Roberts, after- 
wards for a year at Bury St. Edmunds under a 
Mr. Stephens. Admitted pensioner to Caius Col., 
Cambridge, Dec. 17, 1656, “ then aged fourteen ”; 
left without taking any degree, and proceeded to 
the Middle Temple. For bis works see Chalmers. 
Appointed Laureate and Historiographer Royal at 
the Revolution ; died at his house at Chelsea, 
Nov. 20, 1692; there interred, his friend Dr. 
Nicholas Brady preaching the funeral sermon on 
the occasion. (Chelsea Register, “ Thomas Shad- 
well Esq. poet laureat buried Nov. 24 1692.”) 
There was a contemporary rumour that his end 
was caused by an overdose of opium. I cannot 
learn that any memorial was erected at the grave, 
but his son, Sir John Shadwell, Knight-Physician 
in Ordinary to Queen Anne, George L., and George 
II., placed a small monument of white marble, 
with a Latin inscription, in the Poets’ Corner ; 
the age thereon is given as fifty-five. 

His will (P.C.C. 231, Fane) :— 

“To be buryed in flannell with the least charge that 
may bee...... to the Earl of Dorset, Sir Charles Sedley, 
William Jephson Esq., and Col. e£dmund Ashton my 
most dear ffriends to each a ring of gold weighing twenty 
shillings with thia motto Memor esto tut...... to my brother 
a similar ring...... to my son John 5/. for mourning and 
my Latine and Philosophicall Books with Mr. Hobbs his 
works warning him to have a care of some ill opinions of 
his concerning Government but hee may make an excel- 
lent use of what is good in him...... I do aleoe Charge m 
said sone to be obedient to his mother my beloved wife 
Anne the daughter of Thomas Gibbs late of Norwich 
deceased proctor and publick notary...... said wife to be 
sole executrix and......to her my lease of two Tenements 
holden by me in Dorset Gardens alias Salisbury Court in 
London by the Theatre as alsoe the Rent | purchased of 
the Lady Davenant and Mr. Cave Underhill issueing out 
of the Daily profitts of the said Theatre......to said wife 
all my plate and money......as declared in a deed of 
Trust for her Sir Charles Sedley and William Jephson 
Esq. her Trustees intreating her to reserve all for my 
children after her death as I doubt not that she will 
havinge been a diligent and carefull and provident 
woman and very indulgent to her children as ever 
knew...... but principally I recommend my poore little 
daughter Ann the greatest comfort to mee of all my 
children to her p’ticular care.” 

This will is sans date or style, but Dec. 3, 1692, 
appeared Ellinor Leigh, wife of Anthony Leigh, 
of St. Bride’s, London, gent., and made oath that 
she was present when Mr, Thos. Shadwell did seal 
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and execute his will in his own house at Chelsea 
some time between Bartholomew Tide and Michael- 
mas, 1690, for that she took lodgings at Chelsea 
at Bartholomew Tide and left the same at Michael- 
mas aforesaid. “Probate granted the same day 
[Dec. 3, 1692] to Ann Shadwell, widow and relict, 
the sole executrix.” She is said to have been on 
the stage tempo Car. II. Can any one tell 
where I could tind an account of actresses of that 
Were “stage names” ever adopted then? 

o mention of Ann Gibbs in Baker, Pepys, or 
Evelyn? 

Since writing the above, I am able to add the 
poet’s father was a member of the Middle Temple, 
a J.P. for Middlesex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, a great 
sufferer in the royal cause, appointed Recorder of 
Galway and Receiver-General by James II., Attor- 
ney-General at Tangier under the Earl of Inchi- 
quin, buried at Oxburgb, co. Norfolk, in 1684, 
having owned many lands in that shire. In a 
short life of the poet prefixed to the 1720 edition 
of his works—written by Sir John Shadwell—it is 
stated that the Laureate was born at Santon Hall, 
Norfolk, a seat of his father’s, and this statement 

bably got corrupted into Chalmers’s Staunton. 

lomefield, however, agrees with the Gonville and 
Caius register, giving Broomhill House as the 
birthplace. I see from Kelly’s ‘ Directory’ that 
the registers of both Broombill and Santon are 
»otssing for date of baptism ; but if the transcripts 
be extant at Norwich, one might decide whether 
to accept the evidence of his Alma Mater or the 
memory of his son. 

C. E. 
Eden Br‘dge, 


The questions raised by Mr. James Hoorer as 
to the birthplace and burial place of this long- 
forgotten comic dramatist afford me an opportunity 
of explaining that the hospitable pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
were not ample enough for me to insert in my 
table all the details I could have desired. Still 
less could I insert in it any statements of a contro- 
versial nature ; and the actual birthplace of Shad- 
well is a disputed point. That it was in Norfolk 
is certain, but whether at Lanton, or Santon, or 
Stanton Hall I have never been able to discover, 
nor in what part of the county this hall with the 
doubtful name was situated. 

The Shadwell family came originally from Staf- 
fordshire, as is mentioned on the monument to the 
poet in Westminster Abbey, which I copied 
recently as well as its awkward position would 
allow :— 

“ Thome Shadwell, Armigeri | Antiqua Stirpe in Comi- 
tatu Staffordie oriundus: | Poeta Laureati et Historio- 
graphi Regii | Titulo meruit. | Ob, Nov. 20, 1692, At. 
- 58 | Christissimo Parenti Johannis Shadwell, M.D. | 


This inscription is surmounted by a bust of the 
dramatist, showing a clean-shaven, very fat face, 


with a sharp, prominent nose. Although} this 
monument exists in Poets’ Corner, Westminster 
Abbey, Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie is in error in stating 
that Shadwell was buried in that stately edifice. 
His remains rest in a quiet, quaint, red-brick 
corner of suburban London, old Chelsea Church. 

Thomas Faulkner, in his interesting ‘ Description 
of Chelsea,’ 1810, gives a tolerably full account of 
Shadwell, who he states was born at Stanton 
Hall, Norwich, and educated at Bury School and 
Caius College, Cambridge. He adds, “Shadwell 
died at Chelsea in 1692, and was buried in the 
church, when a funeral sermon was preached by 
Dr. Nicholas Brady” (Tate and Brady). His 
widow, who had been an actress, survived him, 
and resided at Chelsea some years. This seems 
conclusive as to his burial. As to his birthplace— 
I pause for a reply. Wa ter Hamitton. 


Tae SuaxspeaRe Monument in WESTMINSTER 
Aspey (8 S. iii. 364).—Although I hail with 
delight Pror. Tomuinson’s note under the above 
heading, I am sorry to see that he has misquoted 
and short quoted the epitaph over Shakespeare’s 
grave at Stratford. May I give a correct copy as 
follows 

Good frend for Iesvs sake forbeare, 
To digg the dvst encloased heare : 
Bleste be y® man y‘ spares thes stones, 
And cvrst be he yt moves my bones, 

The Misses Bradley and Grahame, in their 
‘Popular Guide to Westminster Abbey’ (Pall 
Mall Gazette Extra, No. 19), would seem to agree 
with Pror. Tomt1nson in his estimate of the monu- 
ment in the Abbey, for they quote Milton’s lines, 

What needs my Shakspeare for bis honour’d bones 

The labour of an age in piléd stones? 


Dear son of Memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
as “quite prophetically applicable to the present 
‘ preposterous monument’ ” (p. 30). 

On the other hand, I feel that I must quote the 
following bit of fulsome praise from Allen’s ‘ His- 
tory of London,’ 1829 (vol. iv. pp. 120, 121), if 
only that it may be compared with the sentence 
given by Pror. TomMiiyson as contained in the 
vergers’ ‘ Complete Guide ’:— 

“ The design and workmanship of this monument are 
peculiarly elegant. The figure of Shakespeare, his atti- 
tude, his dress, shape, genteel air, and fine composure, 
80 forcibly expressed by the sculptor, create universal 
admiration.” 

In the face of this sentence it would be interest- 
ing to know whether Allen or the vergers were 
first in the field. Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


It may interest Pror. Tomiinson and other 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to know that the remarks on 


the above monument contained in the “‘ Complete 
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Guide to Westminster Abbey, Printed for the 
Vergers, 1892,” do not convey the original opinions 
of the vergers of the present day, but are tran- 
scribed almost verbatim from the supplement to 
vol. xxviii. of the Universal Magazine, pub- 
lished in July, 1761. They have therefore posed 
as the critique of the vergers for more than four 
generations. The original words in the Universal 
Magazine are as follows :— 

“Both the design and execution are extremely elegant. 
seni The attitude, the dress, the shape, the genteel air, 
and fine composure observable in this figure of Shake- 
spear, cannot be sufficiently admired...... The heads on 
the pedestal, representing Henry V., Richard III., and 
Queen Elizabeth, three principal characters in bis plays, 
are likewise proper ornaments to grace histomb. In short, 
the taste that is here shewn, does honour to those great 
names under whose direction, by the public favour, it 
was so elegantly constructed ; these were the Earl of 
Burlington, Dr, Mead, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Martin.” 

The article says nothing about the funds having 
been raised by a subscription of the ladies of Eng- 
land, but states that “ Mr. Fleetwood, then Master 
of Drury Lane Theatre, and Mr. Rich, of Covent 
Garden, gave each a benefit, arising from one of 
his own [Shakspeare’s] plays, towards it, and the 
Dean and Chapter made a present of the ground.” 
The article is accompanied by a full-page engrav- 
ing of the monument. Fancy Queen Elizabeth 
being one of the “ principal characters” in Shak- 
speare’s plays ! W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Iratian Ipiom (8 §S. ii. 445, 498; iii. 37, 
171, 289, 414; iv. 56).—To Dr. Youne’s re- 
marks as to the formal mode of addressing a king 
I have nothing to say. I did not intend to raise 
that question, and I have no doubt that he is per- 
fectly correct when he states that on formal 
occasions it is customary to use voi. Indeed, at 
the grand tournament recently held in Rome to 
celebrate the royal silver wedding, one of the 
heralds concluded his address with the words, 
“ Saluti a voi, Maesta "—and presumably he ought 
to know the correct form of salutation. If I were 
to deprecate anything in Dr. Youna’s remarks in 
this connexion, it would be the quotations from 
cinquecento literature in illustration of modern 
usages. I might as well quote Shakespeare to show 
that the sovereign is correctly addressed as 
“ Madam,” and my authcrity would be worthless. 

It was open to Dr. CHance to resent my inter- 
ference by repudiating the interpretation which I 
put upon his language. Instead of that he takes 
up the cudgels, and somewhat rashly pits an Italian 

overness against the authorities adduced by me. 
hat would he think of me if I ventured to deny 

a statement of Sir Henry Ponsonby’s as to some 
Court usage on the authority of an English gover- 
ness who bad never been to Court? For my chief 
authority is one of the oldest of the king's equer- 
ries (an Italian, of course), and the words which 


are so abundantly wrong were taken straight from 
his lips. They were not intended to be put into 
writing, but were given as the ordinary colloquial 
language in which the king would be addressed at 
Court. Colloquial language is often ungrammatical, 
and there are plenty of spoken phrases in all lan- 
guages which will not bear strict grammatical 
analysis. But that does not make them neces- 
sarily incorrect, and, in spite of the criticisms of 
Dr. Cuance’s friends and his own knowledge, the 
phrases cited may be accepted as the ordinary lan- 
guage addressed to the king by those who can 
claim to be courtiers. The long and short of 
which is that, after formally saluting the king in 
the second person plural, they would naturally fall 
inte the use of the third person singular, as is 
still generally customary in good society in Italy. 
Further, I question if any of the king’s personal 
friends would ever address him as tu, unless such 
a privilege is extended to the Knights of the 
Annunziata. 
In conclusion, I agree with Dr. Cuance’s Italian 
governess in the statement that ‘‘ the use of vot is 
now gaining ground among the membersof the higher 
aristocracy,” so far as parts of Italy are concerned. 
That is what I stated in my first note. Certainly 
I never stated that its use at Court was dying out, 
for it is still my contention that it has never been 
so employed. Hotcomse INGLEBY. 


Ricwarp Savacr (8 iv. 7).—I hardly dare 
to assume that M. H. P. has not read the life of 
this wretched individual by Dr. Samuel Jobnson, 
published in his ‘ Lives of the English Poets.’ It 
has been said that the doctor gave more space and 
consideration to Savage than he did to others who 
were both better poets and better men than he. 
The chief point of interest about his literary career 
is that on the death of Laurence Eusden he applied 
for, and very nearly obtained, the office of Poet 
Laureate, but Colley Cibber was eventually pre- 
ferred. Water Hamitron. 


M. H. P. will find a short history of this poet 
in Fitzgerald’s ‘ English Stage, vol. ii. pp. 16-22, 
but I do not think that there exists a complete 
biography. Boswell writes on the subject, but I 
am too far from a library to give the references. 
Mr. Fitzgerald accepts the theory that Savage was 
the son of Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, but I 
observe that Dr. Doran, in ‘ Their Majesties’ Ser- 
vants,’ vol. j. p. 345, rejects this. W. H. Q. 

See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. iii. passim. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Saracen Conquest or Sicity (8™ S. iv. 68). 
—The details asked for, together with a full account 
of the career of Mohammed-ibn-Ibrahim-ibn- 
Thimna, will be found in the ‘Storia dei Musul- 
mani di Sicelia,’ the masterpiece of Michele Amari, 
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the greatest of Italian historians ; a book on which, 
as I happen to know, the late Prof. Freeman 
intended to rely for the period of the Arab domi- 
nation in Sicily. Isaac TaYLor, 


Gurta-percna (8" §. iii. 468; iv. 50).—I used | 
to take impressions from devices on bells in gutta- | 


percha softened in water heated over a spirit-lamp 
in the towers. These lasted for many years in a 
sound condition, packed in paper in boxes. I 
think I gave them all away some time ago, and am 
not aware whether any of them are now in exist- 
ence. They served admirably for taking plaster 
casts from ; but in my later wanderings I used 
Mr. L’Estrange’s composition of wax, lard, and 
whiting, which could be softened with much less 
trouble. J. T. F. 
Winterton, Lincolnshire. 


Replying to Pror. Tomuissox, wax tablets with 
the writing perfectly legible have been found in 
the old Roman workings in Transylvanian gold 
mines, and I believe alsoin old Egyptian tombs, 
showing that beeswax, if properly protected, will last 
for about 2,000 years and probably longer. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Leist, the earliest known seal made with 
sealing wax (on the Continent known under the 
name ‘* Spanish wax”) occurs on a private letter 
dated 1553. What was probably the very first piece 
of gutta-percha brought to Europe was among the 
natural curiosities of the Tradescant Collection at 
South Lambeth, the catalogue of which was pub- 
lished in 1656. The bulk of this collection, if not 
the whole, has been transferred to the Ashmolean 
Museum. L. L. K. 


Fuserat Rott or tHe Eart or 
(8" S. iv. 48).—This roll is not, where it ought to 
be, in my possession. The last time I saw it was 
a good many years ago, when an application was 
made to its owner, my late father-in-law, Dr. John 
Stuart, for a loan thereof by a person (I think a 
Scottish peer) who forgot to return it, and in 
whose charter chest or repositories it probably now 
is. Lord Huntly, who needs it at present, ap- 
parently has it not. Mr. D. Murrary-Rose 
requests that information as to its present where- 
abouts may be sent directly to him. MayI say 
that this information would be of at least equal 
interest to its present proprietor ? 


Wovopwarp, LL.D. 
Montrose, 


** Hovrayuya” (8 iv. 48).—There is now 
such a craze for finding or making recondite 
reasons for everything, that I almost fear to write 
what I am about to write. But surely the last 
two forms mentioned by Mr. Earskine are sheer 
blunders, and nothing else, and we are wasting our 
own time and our Editor's space in discussing 
them. The first form is, as Mr. Erskive says, 
correct—I can speak positively, as I happen to have 


an original ‘ Gulliver’; but no one can be expected 
to remember the exact position of the letters stuck 
together by Swift to imitate a horse’s neigh, or to 
refer to the book whenever he has to use the word. 
Just in the same way Swift’s Brobdingnag is almost 
always spelt Brobdignag. As to the pronunciation, 
[ cannot— 
my organs 80 dispose 
To Lymn harmonious Houybnhom through the nose, 
I have been used to call it Hoonim; but the only 
way to get at anything “correct,” im default of 
Swift’s own authority (which may be somewhere in 
his lettere), would be, if it were worth while, to 
take a poll of society, or at least of ‘N. & Q.’ 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


In ‘A Letter from Captain Gulliver to his Cousin 
Sympson,’ written in the year 1727, “ Hou- 
ybnhnm,” as above, is the spelling given ; “‘ Hou- 
yhnhnm” is therefore undoubtedly the correct 
spelling. Indeed, in the letter referred to Swift 
complains of the carelessness of the printer in 
confounding the times, mistaking the dates, and 
misspelling the words. In particular he pointed 
out the word ‘‘ Brobdingrag,” ‘‘ for so,” says he, 
“the word should have been spelt, and not Brob- 
dingnag.” 

It is strange that the printer’s mistake of “ Brob- 
dingnag” should be perpetuated to this day, in 
spite of Swift’s explicit repudiation. 

As to ‘* Houybnhom,” any other spelling of the 
word must be rejected as spurious, Had Swift 
spelt it otherwise in a letter to Gay, a discord 
would have been produced for fastidiousness to 
muse over; but it was the other way about, for 
Gay, in a letter to Swift, simply misspelt the word 
(a very easy thing to do) by leaving out the 
second h, 

As to the third mode of spelling, which starts 
handicapped with a double A, I think it should be 
laughed out of court. If the first h is to be dropped 
in pronouncing the word Uhinim, doubling it is 
an added absurdity ; one A is surely enough to 
drop. I should pronounce the word ‘‘ Hoo-in-im.” 

Rosert LouTueay. 

Thornliebank. 


This curious jumble of letters was, I believe, 
devised by Swift to represent the whinnying of a 
horse. It is adissyllable. I have heard it variously 
pronounced by educated persons. The prevailing 
pronunciations may be phonetically rendered as 
follows: hoo’-himz,” “ hoo’-inmz,” “ whin’imz,” 
and “hoo-in-imz.” The initial aspirate is always 
sounded. Pope uses it as a dissyllable :— 

Nay, would kind Jove my organs so dispose 

To hymn harmonious Houyhobnms through the nose. 

Cuas. J. Fret. 


Am I wrong in supposing that this name was 
suggested to Swift by the word whinny or whinny- 
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ing ? If so, should it not be pronounced something of his daughter somewhere on the borders of 


like whininim or whinhinim ? 
E. H. Hickey. 


Anpey Cuurcues (8" §, iii. 188, 257, 349, 378, | 


451 ; iv. 54).—With reference to Capt. BaLpock’s 
statement which appeared in your interesting 
periodical, July 15 last, viz., that 
“the parish church of West Ham is another example of 
a church which was partly parochial and partly con- 
ventual in pre-Reformation times, the western end form- 
ing part of the celebrated West Ham Abbey,” Kc., 
I may be allowed to make the following correction. 
The parish church of West Ham stands about half 
a mile distant from the abbey site, and therefore 
never could have formed part of the ancient abbey. 
Moreover, every vestige of the abbey was swept 
from the face of the earth more than a century ago 
(see Lysons’s ‘Environs of London’), and nearly 
the whole site—part of which can still be traced— 
has long ago been covered with workshops and 
factories. That the ancient conventual church—of 
which nothing remains—in pre- Reformation times 
was of a dual character is more than probable, 
since a population independent of the monks 
appears to have resided within the boundaries of 
the abbey, and there are still records extant from 
which it may be inferred that the precincts of the 
abbey formed a parish quite distinct from that of 
West Ham. But the parish church, the original 
foundation of which dates back to about 1150 (the 
exact date is not known), was given to the abbott 
and convent by Gilbert de Montfichet, son of Wil- 
liam de Montfichet, who founded the abbey in 
1134-5, and never formed part of the ancient 
abbey itself. Full particulars of the history of the 
abbey, as well as of the parish church, may be 
found in my edition of Miss K. Fry’s ‘ History of 
East and West Ham.’ G. PaGeNsTEcHER, 
West Ham, 


Mercy (8 §. iv. 49, 77).—With all 
respect to Lapy Russet, the information she 
gives respecting Charles Mercy is not exact. Al- 
though I am not aware who B. V. may be, I, too, 
am, on my mother’s side, descended from the same 
ancestor as B. V. is, and I have in vain endeavoured 
to find out who Charles Mercy was. I have made 
inquiries from the present representative of the 
Conte de Merci’s family respecting an ancestor of 
his of the name of Charles being a medical man in 
Louis XIV.’s reign, and I am assured that there 
never was a Charles Merci in his famiiy about the 
period mentioned. 

The same legend is preserved in my family 
about Charles Mercy having married a daughter of 
Louis XIV., who with us is supposed to have 
been named Blanche. It is reported, too, that in 
some history of France, in existence forty or fifty 
years ago, the incident of Charles Mercy being 
sent by the king to look after the health 


France and Spain is fully set forth, and that 
Charles Mercy, falling in love with said Blanche, 
prevailed on her to run away with him, which she 
did, and both came to England and settled here. 
I have not, however, seen this history. 

From Charles Mercy downwards I have the 
pedigree in detail, and I shall be happy to corre- 
spond with B.V. on the subject. EE, A. Fry. 

172, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 


Tue Post Orrice 1x THE SevENTEENTH CEN- 
tury (8 §. iv. 28)—Haydn in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates,’ also Lewins in ‘ Her Majesty’s Mails,’ 
state that the revenue of the Post Office was farmed 
for the year 1674 at 43,000/., and the net revenue 
yielded in 1685 was 65,0001. “ Millions” must 
be a misprint for thousands in the work referred 
to, as the public revenue during the reign of 
Charles II. was only 1,400,0001. 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This is what Macaulay says on the subject :— 

“In the year of the Restoration a committee of the 
House of Commons, after strict inquiry, had estimated 
the net receipt at about twenty thousand pounds, At 
the close of the reign of Charles IT. the net receipt was 
little short of fifty thousand pounds; and this was then 
thought a stupendous sum. The gross receipt was about 
seventy thousand pounds.”— Vide ‘ The History of Eng- 
land,’ chap. iii, 

GUALTERULUS. 

The sum in millions is obviously inaccurate, A 
more likely estimate is that 
“the entire revenue of the Post Office is settled by 
statute, 15 Car. LI. c. 14, upon James, Duke of York, and 
his heirs male in perpetuity. The arrangement existed 
only during the lifetime of Charles, for when, at his 
death, the Duke of York ascended the throne, the revenue 
of the Post Office, which had by that time reached to 
65,0002. a year, again reverted to the Crown,”—‘ Her 
Majesty's Mails,’ p. 29. 
This makes the grant date from about the year 
1663. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


ArmoriaL Famities (8 S. iv. 7).—I have not 
seen the work or prospectus referred to, but have 
no doubt that the arms of Taunton as to which 
information is desired are those of Mr. William 
Garnett Taunton,sonof the Rev. Frederick Taunton, 
Vicar of Kingwood, Epsom, by Ann Rollo Garnett, 
daughter of the Rev. William Garnett, born 1760, 
died 1844, Rector of Barbados, who bore the arms 
of Garnett of Westmorland, Az., three gryphons 
heads erased or, and who was a lineal descendant 
of William Garnett, of Kirkby Ravensworth, 
Yorkshire, 1689. Perhaps the inquiry at the 
College of Arms was not made of the proper officer, 
as information could, no doubt, have been ob- 
tained from Mr. Athill, Blue Mantle Pursuivant of 
Arms, who was concerned in the matter. Amongst 
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the quarterings I remember those of Taunton of 
Oxfordshire, Tanner of Court, and Grosvenor of 
Drayton. Mr. W.G. Taunton was, if I mistake 
not, a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 5" S. viii. 403, 
and ix. 17. F. Brooxspank GARNETT. 

4, Argyll Road. 


Perrormasce or Mass sy a Svs-Deracon 
(8 S. iv. 28).—The sub-deacon would not say 
mass until he became a priest. Mean time the 
prior of the monastery would probably send a 

riest to say mass on Sundays and holy days at 
east, and perform otber strictly sacerdotal 
functions. Apart from these the sub-deacon 
might manage the parish. He would be bound to 
recite the Divine Office either publicly or privately. 
A benefice may be held by a cleric even if not in 
holy orders, but it is held by canonists that he 
should have received at least the tonsure. 

Grorcr Anovs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


W. L. S. bas given a misleading title to his 
query. Of course mass never was, nor could be, 
said by a sub-deacon. When the incumbent of a 
parish was unable to do his own duty, either for 
lack of proper orders (which impediment can no 
longer exist) or for any other cause, a priest was 


curate might be. See Jobnson’s ‘ English Canons,’ 
ii, 38 (Oxford, 1851). 
C. F. S. M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Tue Passtxe (8* S. iii. 408 ; iv. 58).— 
Harland’s allusion to the Lancashire custom of 
indicating the sex, &c., of the deceased by the 
concluding strokes of the bell reminds me of the 

ractice I was familiar with as a boy in South 

otts. Three times three strokes were given for 
&@ map, with a considerable interval between each 
three ; three times two, with a similar interval, for 
a woman ; and three singlestrokes for a child. In 
this neighbourhood the custom is different. At 
Epworth we have six bells, of which the heaviest 
is rung as a passing bell for an adult, a lighter one 
fora child. At the conclusion, one stroke is tolled 
on the first bell, two on the second, three on the 
third, and so on to the sixth, upon which if the 
deceased is a man twelve, if a woman only nine, are 
tolled. I have never heard this done os 


When Mr. Coreman says that the custom of 
ringing the passing bell “‘has now entirely died 
out,” does he mean in England only? Otherwise, 
is he not undera mistake? I heard it as lately 
as last year at St. Jean de Luz, where it is called 
“ Lagonie.” E. H. Hickey. 


Wi Pont pe 1’ Arcne iv. 28, 54). 
—Will Arcus be good enough to give us his 
authority for stating that William Pont de l’Arche 


| Earl of Shrewsbury. 
placed with him by the ordinary, just asa modern | eS Sen 


was a Norman knight? The earliest reference to 
the picturesque little town of Pont de l’Arche 
occurs in a charter of Henry II., where it is termed 
Pontem arcis. It is not known when the bridge 
was built. There are plenty of stories told about 
it. One is to the effect that the devil agreed to 
help the architect to build it, on the condition that 
he had the soul of the first person who crossed it. 
When the bridge was completed, the architect 
induced the authorities at the lock-up to liberate 
a prisoner who had been convicted of robbery. 
The fellow, on being turned loose, at onco sped off 
across the new bridge. The devil, however, was 
done out of his due, for the robber’s soul was, of 
course, already his. In anger, his Satanic majesty 
knocked over a piece of the parapet of the bridge, 
which could never be perfected, such was the 
power of his curse. Cuas, Jas. Ferrer. 


Tittep Lapies THRIcE Marriep (8* S. iv. 45). 
—“Bess of Hardwicke” was beforehand with 
Lady Waldegrave. She married her first husband, 
Alexander Barley, at fourteen. Her second was 
William Cavendish ; her third Queen Elizabeth's 
Captain of the Guard, Sir William St. Loe ; and 
her fourth the greatest subject in the realm, George, 
W. F. Water. 


Cuess (8 §, iv. 45).—This so-called Puritan 
disapproval of games was unquestionably a sur- 
from Lollardisw. Witness John Wycliffe, 
who says, in his ‘Grete Sentence of Curs Ex- 
pounded,’ where he is treating of false and covetous 
priests— 

“To this ende many drawen hem to grete citees, 
where is occasion of moche synne, not for to distroie 
it, but rathere encresse it be taverne goyng, pleiyng at 
the tablis, chees, and othere vanytees.”—‘ English Ser- 
mons,’ ed. Arnold, iii. 286. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


If it is commonly thought that the people who 
murdered Charles I. and Archbishop Laud were 
also the first to object to games of chance and 
gambling, the idea is erroneous. A reference to 
the very full General Index of the Parker Society’s 
Publications will show that cards, dice, and gaming 
were severely reprobated in the previous century, 
when a learned divine taught that “dicers, &c., 
who would overreach and win of their neighbours, 
are thieves.” Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Spixnine (8 §. iii, 368, 411, 
496).—There is a fine picture of this by George 
Morland, who died in 1804, painted probably 
ninety or a hundred years ago, entitled the ‘ In- 
dustrious Cottager,’ which has been beautifully 
engraved in mezzotint. A handsome young woman 
is represented at her spioning-wheel, whilst in a 
back room opening from it are depicted several 
younger ones making pillow-lace. There is an old 
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song descriptive of the industry, entitled the 
‘Merry Spinning- Wheel.’ Among the many 
portraits of Her Most Gracious Majesty which have 
appeared, I can remember an engraving which de- 
picted her as seated at a spinning-wheel in a cot- 
tage, at least it was always said to represent her. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rererence Screntiric Lisrary (8 §. iv. 49). 
—Doubtless Q. V. might obtain permission from 
the Secretary of the Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, to consult the chemical library 
of that institution. The collection of chemical 
papers there is probably unequalled in England. 

J. Curasert Wetca, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


Q. V. will find many scientific magazines and re- 
views, both English and foreign, at the Patent Office 
Library, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Joun Sikes. 

13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


“Sroat,” its Derivation (8" §, ii. 349, 514; 
iii. 417, 455).—Can nothing authoritatively be 
stated with regard to the derivation of the name 
of this animal? Is it known when the word first 
appears in English? “ Stote,a kind of stinking 
ferret,” is given in the ‘ Dictionarium Rusticum, 


Urbanicum et Botanicum,’ 1726. 
F. C. Brrkerck Terry. 


Tse Pors’s Gotpen Rose (6" S. iii. 464; 7” 
S. ii. 125; iv. 289, 491; vi. 114, 384; x. 166, 
431; xii. 13, 132; 8" §. iii. 343, 476).— 

“ The institution of the ‘ Golden Rose’ is one of great 
antiquity. Some writers fix it in the fifth, others in the 
ninthcentury. Pope Innocent III., in his discourse on 
the mystery of the Golden Rose, describes it as com- 
posed of gold, musk, and balm. Durandus relates that 
the Popes had long been used to consecrate such a rose 
on Palm Sunday, and to send it as a token of approval 
to some Catholic prince. In 1368 Pope Urban V. sent 
the ‘Golden Rose ’ to the Queen of Sicily, and from that 
time began the custom of presenting such roses to queens 
and princesses. Henry VIII. was honoured with the 

resent of the Golden Rose by Pope Julius II. and by 

‘ope Leo X. The most recent honour of this kind has 
been conferred on Isabella II., Queen of Spain. His 
Holiness Pope Pius I1X., passing over the Emperor of 
the French and other Catholic sovereigns, selected the 
Queen of Spain on t of her ‘ surpassing virtues ’ to 
receive this distinction, the highest to which royalty 
may aspire. The blessed symbol was sent from Rome 
by the hands of Monsignor Luigi Pallotti, the Pope's 
Legate. The ceremony of presentation took place in the 
Royal Chapel of the Palace at Madrid, on Feb. 8, 18638, 
The Queen’s confessor, Archbishop Claret, received the 
Golden Rose from the Legate, and in the name of his 
Holiness presented it to her kneeling at the altar, with 
the following address : ‘ Receive, O beloved daughter in 
Jesus Christ, this evidence and lasting monument which 
we wish to give thee of the earnest love we bear thee, 
as much for thy signal services towards this Apostolic 
See as for the high virtues by which thou shinest 


with balm and musk, typifying the sweet odours which 
should exhale from the good deeds of all of us, espe- 
cially of those living in high places. Accept it, be- 
loved daughter, who in the temporal order art noble, 
mighty, and endowed with great virtue, and may virtue 
grow in thee even as a rose planted beside a brook,’ &c. 
The rose was after the ceremony deposited upon the 
altar of the Queen's private oratory in the palace.”— 
From ‘A Pastoral for the Times,’ by a Cambridge Under- 
graduate (Cambridge, 1869). 

At this period the Hon. Dundas Murray, who 
wrote an interesting work on Andalusia, informed 
me that the copper coin of the realm was fre- 
quently found stamped across the portrait of the 
queen with a word of infamy. OC. A. Warts. 


The sentence for which there is a query, “ Qua 
est ista, speciosa sicut columba, quasi rosa plantata 
super rivos aquaram,” is a composite citation. 
The clause “Quse est ista, speciosa sicut colamba,” 
is an imperfect reminiscence of ‘‘ Que est ista, qua 

rogreditur quasi aurora consurgens, pulchra ut 
una,..... ?” (Canticum Canticorum, vi. 9), “co- 
lamba” being substituted from its occurrence in 
verse 8, apparently. The other clause occurs in 
Liber Ecclesiastici, xxxix. 17: “Et quasi rosa 
plantata super rivos aquarum fractificate” (Valg.). 
Ep. Marsatu. 


“Fcowinc Parttosoppers” (8" §, iv. 8).— 
Heraclitus and his followers. See Plato, ‘Thex- 
tetus,’ 181 A. F. D. 


I have not the reference to Tennyson, but 
doubtless the “flowing philosophers” are Heraclitus 
and his school, referred to as rods jéovras in Plato, 
*Thestetus,’ 181 A. Heraclitus “denied every- 
thing in the nature of a permanent and perpetual 
substratum ; he laid down nothing as permanent 
and perpetual except the process of change” 
| (Grote’s ‘ Plato,’ ch. i.). W. M. Harats. 


| Corious Mistake ‘Domper anp Son’ 
§. viii. 65).—If your contributor Mr. 
has access to the volume of a Londonperiodical, 
somewhat akin in character to ‘ N. & Q.,’ entitled 
the Antiquary, published in 1873, he will find in 
one of the numbers a short note touching Dr. 
Blimber’s blunder, together with a suggestion that 
possibly the mistake was a sly hit at the pedant’s 
ignorance. This view is quite neutralized, how- 
ever, by the circumstance of the extraordinary 
pena existiag only in the first edition of the a 


Glasgow. 


Tosacco (8 S. iv. 27).—Lyly’s epithet pro- 
bably refers to the names given to the plant in 
Lobel and Pena’s ‘ Adversaria,’ where it is called 
Sacra herba, Sancta herba, and Sana sancta In- 
dorum. These names doubtless refer to its = 
posed medicinal virtues, bat they may be partly 
due to the fact that the “ Indians” themselves 


among women. Accept this myatic rose, bedewed 


accounted the plant sacred, and used it in their 
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most solemn religious rites. Dekker’s phrase, 
‘*this divine weed,” is probably ironical. He 
scoffs at tobacco-smokers all through the ‘ Horne- 
booke.’ C. B. 


If Nash called tobacco a “ divine drugge,” 
Spenser had already anticipated him in the use of 
the epithet :— 

There, whether yt d‘vine Tobacco were, 
Or Panachea, or Polygony, 
Shee fownd, and brought it to her patient deare, 
Who al this while lay bleding out his hart-blood neare. 
* The Faerie Queene,’ bk. iii. canto v. § 32. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Macaroni Latin iii. 449).—I suppose 
that this is connected with the common eatable 
macaroni through macerare. Bat Hofman, in his 
* Lex. Univ.,’ forgetting bis Latin vocation fora 
moment, passes over to the Greek. After speak- 
ing of the placente known as macarones, he has 
his derivation pro conjectura, ‘‘ Voci origo a 
Greco paxap, quod beatoram epalis digne sunt.”’ 

The first application of the term to verse is 
attributed to Folengi, circ. 1520, or at any rate 
the ascription of it in his use :— 

“ Ars ista nuncupatur ars macaronica, a macaronibus 

derivata: qui macarones sunt quoddam pulmentum, 
farina, caseo, butyro compaginatum ; grossum, rude, et 
rusticanum. Ideo macaronica nil nisi grossedinem, 
ruditatem, et vocabulezzos, debet in se continere,”— 
* Specimens of Macaronic Poetry,’ Lond., 1831, Introd. 
p. ix. 
In the same page there is mention of the authority 
for “ the subject critically and bibliographically ” 
in ‘ Geschichte der Macaronischen Poesie,’ by Dr. 
F. W. Genthe, Leipsic, 1829, 8vo. 

If the statement in Collier’s ‘ Dictionary’ is 
correct as to the fact that “ Theophilus Folengi, 
who flourished about 1520, is said to have been 
the author of that kind of poetry,” the name 
cannot well have been earlier; but verses of ao 
erratic character, such as palindromes, were, of 
course, earlier than the time of Folengi. 

Ep. 


There is no such phrase as macaroni Latin; 
there is macaronic Latin and macaronic poetry. 
Why the French and English spell it with one ¢ I 
do not know. The Italians spell it usually with 
two c’s and an h. Littré, however, gives the 
Venetian as macarone. He adds, “On n’en connait 
pas l’étymoloyie.” Some think it is from macco, 
beans skinned and boiled; others take it from 
paxapia, low Greek for a dish of meat, generally 
beef or veal, boiled with barley flour. It looks 
very much asif it had a kindred root with macérer. 
Catalonian macar is to bruise, so our mace is akin 
to it. Wedgwood gives the passage from Mer- 
linus Coccaius, who seems to have invented 
macaronic verse. 

“Ars illa poetica nuncupatur ars macaronica, a 
macaronibus derivatur, qui macarones sunt quoddam 


pulmentum, farina, caseo, butyro compaginatum, gros- 
sum, rude, et rusticanum.” 


So that it is a medley of ingredients. The poetry 
is a mixture of a vernacular language with some 
native words having Latin terminations tacked on, 
and occasionally interspersed with whole lines of 
Latin. Coccaius died 1544 and Rabelais employs 
it, so it is a sixteenth century word. As regards 
dandies of fashion, it merely meant they had made 
the comme il faut tour of Italy, or to show, accord- 
ing to Cowper, 

How much the fool who has been sent to Rome 

Excels the fool who has remained at home. 
This is a rather hard bite to come from the gentle 
Cowper, who, as a great master in Enylish, be it 
prosing or versing, has always something to say and 
says it; which, as to the poets, is a lost art nearly 
inour day. They are perhaps studying now how 
to sing through science and make science sing. 
The glorious purpose explains the phenomenon we 
chronicle, 

Latin de cwisine is not equivalent in French, so 
far as I know. It rather stands for dog Latin, 
bad Latin such as cooks and scullions talked at 
the Sorbonne and other colleges, where all had to 
speak in Latin. C. A, Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


“ Macaroni amongst the Italians, as has been observed 
by Cealius Rhodiginus, signifies a coarse, clownish 
man ; and because this kind of poetry is patched out of 
several languages and full of extravagant words, &c., the 
Italians...... gave it the name of macaronic poetry. Others 


Latin, Italian, French, &c., to be called by that name.” — 
Abridged from ‘ Encyclop. Londin.,’ 1816. 


The term was first applied to the burlesque 

writings of T. Folengo (Merlino Coccajo), who 

died in 1544. A. Lec. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary ’ gives the follow- 
ing explanation :— 

* Macaronic, consisting of a mixture or jumble of ill- 
formed or ill-connected words, or expressed in words of a 
barbsrous or burlesque coinage, as of vulgar words 
Latinized or Latin words modernized; as macaronic 
verse. Macaronic verse, properly a kind of humorous 
poetry, in which, along with Latin, words of other lan- 
guages are introduced with Latin inflections and con- 
struction. The name, however, is sometimes applied to 
verses which are merely a mixture of Latin and the 
unadulterated vernacular of the author. [The term was 
first employed to designate such verse by Teofilo 
Folengo, a Benedictine, who was born at Mantua, 1484 
and died 1544, and was selected with reference to the 
mixture of ingredients in the dish macaroni. |” 


Macaronic verse certainly existed before the time 
of Folengo, who can only be said to have devised 
the name. The bad Latin of the monks not im- 
probably gave origin to the idea. 

Cuas. Jas, Frrer. 
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Misuse or Scientiric Terms (8 S. iii. 286, 
436).—An amusing example of the confusion some- 
times caused by the use of sphere in its derived 
sense of ‘‘ province or duty ” occurs to my memory. 
The late Bishop of Ely, Dr. Woodford, was, like 
myself, a scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
A former master of that college, the once famous 
Lowndean Professor, Roger Long, celebrated in his 
day for his mechanical inventiveness and astrono- 
mical knowledge, constructed a hollow copper 
sphere representing the celestial firmament, in 
which the constellations were shown by holes 
drilled according to their magnitude. It was large 
enough to stand or sit in, and was made to revolve 
by a winch. This sphere Dr. Long bequeathed to 
the college, and left a small sum to be paid 
annually to an undergraduate to exhibit it when 
called on. Long’s sphere was a marvel in its day, 
but when Woodford and I were undergraduates 
that day was past, and it had been allowed to 
fall into decay, and was only visited as an old- 
world curiosity. Now to my story. After Wood- 
ford had taken his degree and was preparing for 
Holy Orders, be happened to call onan old clergy- 
man, who, with reference to his future profession, 
asked him if he ‘‘ had got a sphere.” Not at once 
realizing what the good man meant, and wondering 
how he could have heard of our Cambridge astro- 
nomical curiosity, Woodford replied somewhat 
confusedly, ‘‘ Yes, we have one at Pembroke, but 
it is rather out of order.” Mutual explanation 
ensued, which showed that the two were using this 
word in different but strictly legitimate senses. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


The use of the word sphere was scientific in 
early days, and referred to the ancient system of 
cosmogony, when the universe was conceived as 
being composed of concentric spheres, on the sur- 
face of which moved the seven planets and the 
fixed stars. 

It is surely more scientific to assume that 
“popular errors” were once truths, and to en- 
deavour to find out what these truths were and to 
whom they were true, than the reverse. 

The quotations from Shakspeare given by Sr. 
Swituin are, of course, scientifically correct. See 
Bartholomew Anglicus, or my little book of extracts 
from him. STKE xe. 


Both ‘‘from hence” and “ from thence,” referred 
to by Sr. Swirnin on p. 437, are frequently used 


in the Bible (A.V.); the latter one also occurs | 


very often in Shakespeare, but the former only in 
*1 Henry IV.,’ IV. i. 65, and ‘ Lear,’ II. i. 127. 
G. J. 
**Sout-cakine” (8 §. iv. 49).—Your corre- 
spondent will find much information about soul- 
cakes in Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ art. “ All- 
hallow Even” (ed. Bohn, i. 390, sqq.). This 
includes a note by Tollett : — 


“ That on All Saints’ Day, the poor people in Stafford- 
shire......go from parish to parish a souling, as they call 
it, i.¢., begging and puling (or singing small, as Bailey's 
‘ Dictionary’ explains puling) for sow/ cakes, or any good 
thing to make them merry, This custom is mentioned 
by Peck, and seems a remnant of Popish superstition to 
pray for departed souls, particularly those of friends.” 


It is added by the editor:— 


“ The custom of going a Souling still continues in some 
parte of the county, peasint girls going to farmhouses, 
singing,— 

Soul, soul, for a soul cake, 
Pray you, good mistress, a soul cake.” 


F. 


For soul-cakes in Chester in the year 1878 see 
‘N. & Q.,’5™S. x. 426. Consult also ‘A Gar- 
land for the Year,’ by John Timbs, p. 115; Brand’s 
* Popular Antiquities,’ vol. i. p. 217 (notes to “ All- 
hallow Eve”); and ‘Clavis Calendaria,’ vol. ii. 
p. 229. Everard Home Co.emay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


In Austria “ Halloween cakes” are still eaten 
on November 1; but to my knowledge there 
is no special custom in connexion with them, A 
specimen may no doubt be procured in London at 
either the Vienna Café in New Oxford Street, or 
at an Austrian confectioner’s shop towards the 
Shepherd’s Bush end of High Street, Notting Hill. 
The name of the cake is “ Heiligen — 

K. 


Sxoprts (8 S. iv. 48).—See ‘From the Arctic 
Ocean to the Yellow Sea,’ by Julius M. Price, 
p. 77:— 

“On September 30 [1890] we passed Selivanaka, a 
picturesque and flourishing little settlement, which is 
entirely inhabited by a portion of the secret sect called 
‘ Skopti’ or ‘ White Doves,’ who are perpetually banished 
from Russia on account of their peculiar doctrines. I 
had lately read much about these curious people, and 
was hoping that we should stop here for wood, so that 
I should be able to go ashore and have a look round ; but 
we were not in need of fuel, and our time was too precious 
to allow of any needless delays, so I_had to content my- 
self with as good a look at the settlement, and its in- 
habitants, as I could get through my binocular, for 
although a boat containing three men rowed off to us, 
we did not stop. However we had plenty of opportunity 
later on for a closer inspection of these men. It hap- 
pened this way: the boat returned to the shore and 
Selivanaka was fast disappearing behind us, when we 
observed another boat rapidly catching us up, coming 
along close to the shore. In a very short time it was 
abreast of us, and we then saw it was drawn by three 
dogs, and contained the same men we had previously 
seen. They stopped when a little ahead of us, and, 
taking their dogs on board, rowed off to us and asked us 
if we would allow them to tow bebind us as far as Turn- 
chansk, some few versts further on. The desired permis- 
sion being given to them, they shortly after came up on 
deck, and we therefore had plenty of time to examine 
more closely these specimens of one of the most curious 
sects in the world. I was lucky enough to get one of 
them, who turned out to be the * village elder,’ to let me 
make a careful sketch of him, as he had a face full of 


| character; during which time I managed, through an 
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interpreter, to obtain some interesting particulars of | 
these ‘ peculiar people.’ They are all eunuchs, marriage 

being forbidden among them. The Holy Virgin and the | 
Christ they worship are appointed by their elders, and | 
it is said they consider Peter II1, as their god, imagin- | 
ing him to be still living. They are also strict vegetarians | 
and total abstainers, from which facts one gathers that, | 
taking one consideration with another, a Skopti’s life is | 


not a happy one.’ 
C. W. Penwr. 


The Skoptskis believe in self-mutilation, which | 
they base on the injunction of Christ in Matt. xix. | 
12: “ For there are some eunuche, which were so | 
born from their mother’s womb: and there are | 
some eunuchs, which were made eunuchs of men : 
and there be eanuchs, which have made themselves | 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. He | 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” They | 
accept literally the saying, ‘‘ If thy hand or foot | 
offend thee, cut it off”; and destroy their breasts, for 
which they cite Luke xxiii, 29: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
barren, and the wombs that never bare, and the | 
paps which never gave suck.” They know nothing | 
of the science of ovariotomy, and their fashion of | 
mutilating the women is very barbarous. The | 
Christian father Origen was u Skopti in every- | 
thing but name. A Russian writer, M. Tsakni, 
gives some very interesting particulars in his work | 
entitled ‘ Queer Religious Sects of Russia.’ 

| 


Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


Lapy Epwin (8 §, iv, 28).—She 
was the eldest surviving daughter of James 
(Hamilton), died 1712, fourth Duke of Hamilton | 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of Digby (Gerard), fifth Baron Gerard of 
Gerard’s Bromley, co. Stafford. Lady Charlotte 
was married May 1, 1736, to Charles Edwin, Esq. 
(ob. 1801), returned for the City of Westminster 
Dec. 31, 1741, and many years (1747-1790) M.P. 
for co. Glamorgan, the son of Samuel Edwin, of 
Lilanmihangel Plis, in that county, by his wife 
Katherine, third daughter of Robert (Montagu), 
third Earl of Manchester. Her death is thus re- 
corded in Gent. Mag., Dec., 1776, vol. xlvi. p. 579: 
“Dee. 4. Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Edwin, in 
her 64th Year.” Daniet Hiewe 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


ARCHIEPISCcOPAL S. iv. 47).— 
Is not this connected in some way with the pre- 
cedence of the Bishop of London? Bat I should 
be obliged to any correspondent who could refer 
me to an account of a dispute—amounting almost 
to a fracas—arising out of this very question of 
episcopal precedence, which occurred, I believe, at 
the opening of the Westminster Hospital in the | 


jast century. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. | 
Hastings. 


that I was referring to propitiatory sacrifice only. 
There is no question about the sacrifice of praise 
and prayer, or the “living sacrifice of our bodies.” 

Mr. Marsuaty observes that “no contributor 
refers to the frequent use of ‘altar’ in the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI.” May I say that this 
very fact, coupled with the entire absenoe of the 
word in the second book, and the substitution»: 
“table” is the main argument on which I rest the 
assertion that ‘‘ both the name and thing” were 
deliberately ‘‘ repudiated” by the maturer judg- 
ment of the Anglican Reformers? I write historic- 
ally, not polemically. 

Expellas furcd, &c, Terms long in use, repudiate 
them as you will, are found to crop up continually 
in the speech of the vulgus; hence the common 
expressions referred to by your correspondents 
A. T. M. and the Rav. C. F. S. Warrey. 

G. L. Feston. 


The word altar is used throughout in the printed 
copies of the Coronation Services inall that I have 
seen since the seventeenth century. In the later 
copies there actually stands a note, “The Com- 
munion Table.” E. 


Svucar-pLums (8 §. iii. 407, 489 ; iv. 58).— 
In regard to comfits it is said in Froissart, “ Johnes’s 
translation ” (vol. iv. chap. ix): 

“ After thie, wine and spices was brought, and the 
comfit box was presented solely to the king [Charles “ 
by the count de Harcourt. Sir Gerard de la Pierre di 
the same to the duke of Bourbon and Sir Menaut de 
Noailles to the count de Foix.” 

An engraving represents the ‘‘ Count de Har- 
court presenting the comfit-box to the King. 
Designed from Royal MS. 14. E. 4.” The date 
would be probably 1389, and the place was Tou- 
louse. An appended note adds :— 

“ There was another custom at the tables of the king 
and great barons, which was not unusual at the enter- 
tainment of private persons, Besides the spices which 
composed the dessert, and were intended for the guests 
in common, there were other more rare spices, that were 
served in a box divided into compartments, which was of 
gold, silver, or silver-gilt, and called a ‘ drageoir’ (com- 
fit-box). It was commonly a squire or eome person of 
distinction who had the honour to present it to his lord 
alone, unless he wished to have particular respect paid to 
any of his guests, to whom he sent it.” 

Froissart is then quoted as in the text by M. Le 
Grand d’Aussy, to whom I refer for further par- 
ticulars respecting this and other ancient customs 
in his ‘ Vie Privée des Francois.’ 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The Rolls contain no information, so far as I 
have searched them, concerning the source of sugar ; 
| but Fosbroke, in his ‘ Kocyclopzedia of Antiquities,’ 


ne ‘refers to Joinville’s ‘ Vie de St. Louis’ as his 
Attar (8 S, iii. 168, 254, 397; iv. 51).—In _ authority for saying that the sugar-cane was grown 
reply to the Rev. E. Marsuatt I wish to state ,at Acre, and states that Barbary was the chief 
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whence it was obtained before its cultivation 

in the West Indies. Townsend’s ‘Manual of | 
Dates’ gives India and Arabia as the source of 
sugar in a.p. 54; Cyprus, 1148-1420 ; Madeira, 
1420-1506 ; and Spain before the Moorish in- 
vasion of 711. Beetroot was not used before 1747. 
The earliest mention I have found of sugar is 
“ 300 Ibs. of zacre de Roche” in 1243 (Close Roll, 
28 Hen. III.); then come ‘‘ 24 lbs. zucar’ rosat’,” 
1253 (Wardrobe Account, 1/z2, Q.R.); ‘* Zacar’ 
Alex’,” 5 lbs. at 10d. per Ib., 1264 (Ibid., 1/29) ; 
4} Ibs. zucur’” at 2s. (Ibid.) ; 6258 lbs. “zacar’,” 
and 1226 Ibs. “zucar’ ros’ et violett’,” 1288 (Ibid., 
4/4) ; sugar from Soperelane (Ibid., 28/8), &c. The 
item is not of uncommon occurrence in the Ward- 
robe Rolls. 

So far as I can gather, ‘‘ penydes” was, like 
“ pinnonade,” a confection obtained from the cones 
of the common pine tree, which our ancestors 
called pineapples, and considered very nourishing. 
See the ‘ Catholicon Anglicum,’ art. “Pyne tre” 
(Camden Society, 1882). HERMENTRODE. 


“ Penettes” and other sugar-plums were bought 
every year for the Maundy at Ripon, probably for 
the children of the choir. ‘Memorials of Ripon’ 
(Surt. Soc.), iii, 216-221. On “ Pennets,” see 
208 v. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Lincolnshire. 


oF Quotations Wantep S. iv. 
9).— 
The......Samian eage, and all who taught the right. 
This is from ‘ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,’ canto ii. 1. 8: 
Yet if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And Sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light ! 
To hear each voice we fear’d to hear no more ! 
Behold each mighty shade reveal’d to sight, 
The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the right! 
GrorcE 


Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, Kc. 
Shelley, ‘ Adonais,’ stanza xxv. 
Shepherds, rise and shake off sleep, 
See, the blushing morn doth peep, &c. 
Fletcher, ‘ The Faithful Shepherdess,’ Act V. sc. i, 
BovcHier. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Siege of Londonderry in 1689. As Set Forth in the 
Literary Remains of Colonel the Rev. George Walker, 
D.D., which are now first collected. Edited by the 


The siege of Derry is a notable event in Irish history, 
and the fighting parson Col. George Walker, D.D., 
though sprung from a good old Yorkshire stock, and 
almost certainly born in that county, may by a very per- 

issible bull be spoken of as a distinguished Irishman. 
The famous defence of Derry was so heroic that even 
two centuries of unwise boasting cannot dim its lustre. 
Whatever our opinions may be on the politics of the hour, 
or our convictions on those great religious questions which 
underlie so much that seems at first eizht purely secular, 
we cannot, unless we have the misfortune to be in- 
vincibly prejudiced, hesitate to admit that the brave 
men who fought for King William and what used to be 
called “ revolution principles” were true patriots. Their 
views were narrow, we may not attribute to them any 
wide notions of religious toleration, but having arrived 
at certain clear and definite conclusions they were will- 
ing to peril everything that was dear to them in their 
defence. Such virtue has never at any time been so com- 
mon that we can afford to forget it when it does occur 
or damn it with faint praise, because, with a couple of 
centuries’ more experience than that which fell to the 
lot of Walker and his compatriots we see almost in the 
light of necessary truths many things which were hidden 
from their narrow outlook. 

Mr. Dwyer has not only gathered together Walker's 
literary remains, but has added very many interesting 
facts bearing on the history of the time. We do not 
think that he bas omitted anything of importance, The 
sermons, so far as we remember, have not appeared in 
an accessible form before. We welcome them gladly, as 
they give a picture of the times when party feeling was 
at boiling point. Walker was a good soldier, and con- 
temporary evidence testifies that he was a pious divine; 
but in the matter of style we cannot praise him, This 
ie, however, a very trivial matter. Some of his state- 
ments have from time to time been fiercely questioned, 
but no unprejudiced person can now doubt that bis state- 
ments are true, with the exception of a few very venia} 
slips of memory. 

Mr. Dwyer’s notes add much to the value of the book, 
especially for English people; indeed, we feel that, 
copious as they are, they might have been enlarged with 
advantage to the English reader, who is commonly 
ehamefuily ignorant of almost everything relating to the 
history of Ireland. 


Memorials of St. Edmund's Alley. Vol. Il. Edited 
by Thomas Arnold. Rolls Series, (Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 

We gladly welcome another volume of this magnificent 
series, e wish the pleasure was vouchsafed to us 
oftener than it has been of late. Scholars, not only at 
home but of every furcign land, look forward to the issue 
of the successive volumes of the “ Chronicles and Memo- 
rials’ with a conviction that almost reaches certainty 
that the text will be of value and that the work of 
editing will reach the high-water mark of modern 
echolarsbip. 

Mr. Arnold is a most exact scholar. In the volume 
before us we miss nothing we could desire except the 
learned notes with which he could have illustrated his 
text had not the regulations imposed by authority on 
the editors forbidden him to do so. We do not wish to 
call in question the expediency of this rule. If editors 


Rev. Philip Dwyer. (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co,; 
London, Stock.) 
We have but one fault to find with the interesting 
volume before us, and that is that the editor, imitating 
the customs of the seventeenth century, bas crowded his 
title-page with facts which should have been placed in 
a table of contents. 


were permitted to annotate at will, it is easy to see that 
| evil results might follow ; it is, however, certain that we 
| lose not a little by compelling some of the first scholars 
| of our time to remain silent. The volume before us 
| contains nine several articles, the more important por- 
tion of which has hitherto remained locked in manu- 
script. The most interesting tract in the collection is 
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beyond all doubt the one entit'ed ‘ Depraedatio Abbatiz 
Sancti Edmundi,’ which gives a life-like picture of a 
rising of the townsmen aguinst the convent, The 
government of the house seems at this period to have 
been lax, though we doubt if any cases of vicious living 
can be found. Great destruction of property took place, 
but, considering the manners of the time, the rioters 
were treated with leniency. The old French poem on 
the life of St. Edmund exists, so far as is known, in one 
single manuscript only, which is preserved among the 
Cotton manuscripts. Poetry it is not, but it is very 
creditable verse, »nd throws a pleasant light on the time 
(circa 1240) in which it was written, The glossary of 


modern picture, depicting a ‘Fox and Crows,’ is en- 
graved. ‘Cup Defenders, Old and New,’ is season- 
able, giving many pictures of racing yachts, Further 


' accounts of ‘The Famine in Eastern Russia’ and ‘ Con- 


old French which the editor has compiled to assist the | 


reader will be of value in reading other documents 
written in the French of the northern provinces, 


A REMARKABLE variety of articles of interest appears 
in the Fortnightly Review. Science takes, perbapsa, the 
lead with the clever papers of Sir Robert Ball on ‘ The 
Wanderings of the North Pole,’ of Mr. W. H. Hudson 
on ‘The Serpent's Temple,’ and of Prof. Lloyd Morgan 


on ‘The Limits of Animal Intelligence.’ Mr. Leslie | 
Stepben represents literature, and, writing of Thomas | 


Paine, recants some errors he formerly made in accepting 
on untrustworthy authority some scandal concerning 
him. Paine had, Mr. Stephen holds, “the most valuable 
instinct that a journalist can possess,” and in some 
respects, at least, is able to say what everybody is going 
to say to-morrow, but does not quite dare to say to-day. 
Mr. Grundy bas a good deal to say concerning ‘ Mission- 
aries in China.’ Mr. William Archer devotes several 
pages to summing up ‘The Plays and Acting of the 
Season. Mr. Samuel A. Barnett writes impressively on 
* The Poor of the World’ in India, Japan, and the United 
States.—A good many papers in the Nineteenth Century 
are controversial, and more tian one is an answer to 
something that has gone before. Prof. St. George Mivart 
thus heads his contribution ‘ Evolution in Professor 
Huxley,’ and Bishop Fitzgerald writes ‘An Open Letter 
to Lord Meath.’ Some startling assertions are made by 
the bishop, who declares that the “average negro is 
more eloquent than the average white man of equal 
intelligence,” holds that almost every negro is a natural 
musician, and adds that he never knew a negro who was 
an infidel. Eminently controversial, again, is Prof. 
Max Miiller’s * Esoteric Buddhism,’ which is announced 
as “a rejoinder.” Mr, Worsfold has something to say 
concerning ‘The Poetry of D. G. Rossetti.” On the 
whole, his attitude is patronizing. Lord Meath _— 
for ‘Public Playgrounds for Children’; Lady Catherine 
Milnes Gaskell has some interesting and moving records 
of her stay in the Highlands; the Hon. William Gibson 
writes in praise of the Abbé Grégoire ; Prince Kropotkin 
on ‘ Recent Science’; and Prof. Mahaffy on ‘ The Future 
of Education.’ The most stimulating portion of the con- 
tents is Dr. Jessopp’s ‘An Incident in the Career of the 
Rev. Luke Tremain.'"—‘ Saint Izaak,’ in the Vew Review, 
gives, among other particulars of !zaak Walton, an 
account of a book once belonging to him, and now in the 
possession of the writer, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. Very 
agreeable reading is the account of a French eye-witness 
of ‘ The Battle of the Nile.’ Gallio demands * Will Eng- 
land become Roman Catholic !’ and seems not wholly dis- 
inclined to answer his own question in the affirmative. 
Prof. Ludwig Biichner speaks of the ‘ Brains of Women,’ 
and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones writes earnestly and 
competently on *The Future of the English Drama.'— 
In the Century is a picture of Phillips Brooks, presenting, 
as might be expected, a very kind face. His letters to 
children, a selection of which is given, are delightful. Of 
Fez, which is called ‘‘ the Mecca of the Moors,” a capital 


temporary Japanese Art’ are supplied.—Very amusing 
is the illustrated account in Scribaer’s of ‘The News- 
paper Correspondent,’ Fantastic, too, is ‘Types and 
People at the Fair,’ presenting some fancy sketches of 
real or expected visitors to Chicago. There is a short 
and delightful story by Thomas Bailey Aldrich.—* The 
Literature of the Sea’ in Macmillan's gives an account 
of principal works of naval adventure. Mr. Julian Cor- 
bett seeks to ferret out the cause for the execution of 
Thomas Doughty by Drake. ‘A Forgotten Worthy,’ by 
Mr. Sherer, C.S.L, deals with James Thomason, the 
founder of Thomason College.— Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
depicts in Temple Bar interviews with Henrik Ibsen and 
Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson, ‘ Marlowe's “ Faustus”’ and 
‘Amelia Opie’ may also be read.—Some Ruskin letters 
in the English Illustrated are accompanied by « portrait 
of Mr. Ruskin. Second of the ‘ Historic Homes of 
England’ comes Belvoir Castle, which is described by 
the Duchess of Rutland. ‘The Romance of Modern 
London’ deals with the Underground Railway.—Mr. 
Austin Dobson writes in Zongman’s on ‘ The Topography 
of Humphry Clinker,’ and Mr. Froude gives his second 
lecture on * English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century.’— 
The Cornhill has ‘Some Portugues2 Sketches,’ and Bel- 
gravia ‘A Few West Country Superstitions,’ 


To the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society Mr, F. J. 
Thairlwall contributes an edifying paper on‘ Mistakes in 
Heraldry on Book-plates.’ These are sufficiently numer- 
ous. Mr. C. M. Carlander depicts some Swedish book- 
plates, and Mr. Dexter Allen continues his annotated 
list of ‘ Early American Book-plates.’ 


‘Meprevat Music,” an historical sketch, by R. C. 
Hope, is announced as to be published shortly by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, The work will contain a history of early 
Church music with numerous illustrations. 


Notices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. B. 

For full five hundred years I ve ewung. 
‘The Old Bell,’ words by J. Augustine Wade, music by 
Robert Guylott, published by Broome, Holborn Bars. 

Patamepes (“ Once ina blue moon ”).—The expression 

is familiar. See 6 8, ii, 125, 236, 335; 7 8, v, 248, 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, H.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


and well illustrated account is given. A remarkable | to this -ule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on The ATHENEUM for July 29 contains Articles on 
ZOLA as a NOVELIST SIK KICHARD BURTON, 
ROBINSON on the POETS and NATURE The RIVERS of DEVON. 
TEMPLE’ LIFE of JAMES THOMASON WARD'S HISTORY of ST. EDMUND'S COLLEGE. 
The POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY DE VERE. SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE 
The LIFE of an ARTISAN PELHAM'S OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY 
A PRUSSIAN OFFICER in the RUSSO-TURKISH WAK. NEW NOVELS—The Fate of Sister Jessica; Mrs. Finch-Rrassey , Who 
The PORTUGUESE and the EAST INDIES. Wins, Loses; Baron Montez of Panama and Paris; "Twixt Two 


eile peicne Eternities ; His Heart to Win; Men and Men. 
ERNST'S LIFE of LORD) CHESTERFIELD. 


Ww VEI kK M BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 
NEW NOVELS ingemead, Mr ommy Mis ria ; 
Emmett Bonlore, Donald Marcy; The Gun-Runner; A Cathedral , ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 


Courtship; Bond Slaves OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS ANCESTRAL MEMORY, Sonnet by Theodore Watts—The AUTHORS’ 
BOOKS for CHILDREN. CONGRESS at CHICAGO—MR. WALTER WHITE—LETTER 
THEOLUGICAL BOOKS. from LEIGH HUNT to B W. PROCTER—The WEDDING of 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. a —The WORD “CRAM”"—The NAVY RECORDS 
The AUTHORS’ CONGRESS at CHICAGO—SALE—DOWER “EX ; Auo~ 

ASSENSU PATRIS”"—EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS, LITERARY GOSSIP. 

ALso— SCIENCE—Lydekker's Catalogue of Fos sil Birds ; School-Books , Phili- 

LITERARY GOSSIP. i bert Commerson; Geographical Notes; Astronomical Notes; 
SCIENCE—The Romance of Engineering; Astronomical Notes; Geo- Gossip 

ARTS—Morell's Tal isn | "Athens: The Antonine Wall; The Archwologieal Tustitute se Bil 
chological Association, Notes from Italy; ‘The ‘Theatre.at | chester, New Prints; Sales; Gossip 

Megalopolis . Gossip. MUSIC—The Week; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip. DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


DRAMA—The Cambridge Shakspeare , Gay's ‘ Polly’, Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM for July 15 contains Articles on 
The ATHEN_EUM for July 22 contains Articles on CHURTON COLLINS on SWIFT 
HUXLEY on EVOLUTION and ETHICS, MISS BICKERSTETH in JAPAN 
LADY DE ROS and her FRIENDS 
The ALDINE SHELLEY 
CAIRD on the EVOLUTION of RELIGION 


OXFORD MEN and their COLLEGES. 
WATSON’S POETRY and PROSE 


TOUT on EDWARD I HAZLITT'S LIBER AMORIS 
The CHUR the ROMAN EMPIRE NEW NOVELS—The Right of Succession; A Change of Air; Sweet- 
The CHURCH in the f heart Gwen ; By a Himalayan Lake; Tavistock Tales. 


NEW NOVELS—Pictro Ghisieri, The Dictator; As a Man is Able RECENT VERSE 
Dodo; Grisly Grisell; The Emu’s Head; An Australian Millionaire; 
Mervyn Hall ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 
HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
The WORD “CRAM in the ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY '"— 


OUR LIBRARY TABRLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS, GUY DE MAUPASSAN' ZIMMER’S ‘IRISH ELEMENT in 


ANOTHER REMINISCENCE of GEORGE BORROW—The PUBLIC MEDLEVAL CULTURE’-A COMPLAINT—PROF. H. NETTLE- 
SCHOOLS in 1893—The NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY—The TEXT SHIP —'The NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY — The AUCHINLECK 
of ‘The SENSITIVE PLANT '—GUY DE MAUPASSANT—SALE LIBRARY. 

—ROBERT BURNS—PROF. LUSHINGTON, Auo— 
Atso— ' LITERARY GOSSIP. 
LITERARY GoOssIP. SCIENCE—Chemical Literature; The Museums’ Association; Geo- 


P graphical Notes, Meetings, Gossip 

SCIENCE—biritish Farming P FINE ARTS—Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preus sischen Kunstsammlungen 

FINE ARTS—Latin Historical Inscriptions; Library Taple; Royal Library Table; The Congress of Archwological Societies; The 
Archwological Institute . Sales , Gossip. Royal Archwological Institute, ‘Old Wedgwood’; The Antonine 
Wall, Sale Gossip 

MUSIC—The Week; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table; Gossip. Next Week » 


MISCELLANEA. PRAMA—The Week ; Gossip 


MUSIC—New Pianoforte Music , Gossip; Performances Next Week 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. IV. Ava, 5, ‘98. 


THE 


YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for AUGUST contains 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 
ACROSS the POND, 


The OLD BATH ROAD. 


SEASIDE EXISTENCE. SOME ITALIAN GOURMETS. 
ROYAL KISSES, SOME FORGOTTEN NOVELISTS. 

UP ETNA in DOG DAYS. LADIES “ON the ROAD.” 

ON KALIS SHOULDER. A Story. A TRIP to the ARCTIC OCEAN. 

A FURNISHED HOUSE. SOME GREAT WRITERS and _ their 
RICKETS. FAVOURITE READING. 


WASHING DAY in a WESTERN RANCH,| QUITE INEXPLICABLE, A Story. 
A TRIP ACROSS the ARCTIC OCEAN, CHARITY. 
The OLD ROADS to BRIGHTON, POEMS, &e, 
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